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up your hands!” cried the Liberty Boys. The other boat pulled away and 
Hand’s men pursued it along the river bank. 
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CHAPTER I. 
DANNY-AND HIS TORMENTOR. 


After the battle of Long Island, in August, 1776, the 
Americans were hard pressed. 

In September they were driven out of New York City 
and occupied the upper end of the-island. 

The British, under General Howe, then began move- 


ments toward the investment of Fort Washington. 


Westchester was invaded, there were ships on the Hud- 
son, at Dobbs’ Terry, and everywhere the enemy seemed 
to be gathering force. 

Howe’s aim was to get possession of Westchester and 
drive the patriots across the Hudson into Jersey. 

It was a gloomy time for the patriots, and well might 
the bravest hearts lose courage as: disaster after disaster 
befell their cause. 

Fighting for independence, and never losing heart, no 
matter what happened, were one hundred patriot youths 
known as the Liberty Boys. 

Their captain, Dick Slater, and his first lieutenant, 


‘Bob Estabrook, lived in Westchester, near Tarrytown. 


The greater part of the company came from West- 
chester, where they were encamped at the opening of our 
story, in the month of October, 1776. 

They were all mounted on good horses and could move 
rapidly from place to place, this being of decided advan- 
tage in harassing the enemy. 

Howe had a large army in Westchester, but various 
bands of patriots, regular and independent, were giving 
him a great deal of annoyance and causing him to make 


- but slow progress. 


The Liberty Boys were among those who harassed the 
enemy, whether British or Hessians, and General Howe 
had offered a reward of five hundred pounds for the cap- 
ture of Dick Slater, alive or dead. 

Dick was a famous spy, and had been employed as such 


by General Washington himself, whose confidence he en- 
- joyed. 


) At this trying time Dick could be of great use as a spy, 
and often was. | 

One pleasant October afternoon Dick Slater and Bob 
Estabrook were riding along the road about five miles 
from their camp. 

They suddenly heard screams and dashed ahead to see 
what they meant. 

Just around a turn of the road they came upon a stout 
man beating a boy of ten with a whip. 
“There, you young rebel, take that!” he growled. 
He was about to raise the whip again when Dick leaped 


| from his horse and snatched it from his hand. 


“What are you about, you big brute?” he demanded. 


With a horse whip? 


At the same time Bob dismounted and took the kee 
away. 

“What have you got to say about it?” growled the man. 

“Rverything,” said Mark. “Why do you beat the boy?” 

“Because he won’t mind.” 

“T do mind,” said the boy, who stood close to Bob, “but 
he wants to make a Tory of me and I won’t be one.” 

“Ts that the way you make converts?” asked Dick. 
How would you hke the same 
medicine?” 

The man stepped back to his horse, which stood near. 

Big as he was, there was something about Dick Slater 
that made him hesitate to strike the boy. 

Dick was strong and well made, with brown hair and 


blue-gray eyes and a look of determination in his face 


which made the Tory pause. 

Dick flung the whip from him in disgust and said: 

“Bah! I would not soil my hands on you, but if I hear 
of your striking that boy again, I’ll take measures to stop 
it for good and all.” 

“Don’t send me back with him,” pleaded the boy. 
isn’t my father, and I don’t want to go.” 

“He isn’t?” asked Bob. 

“No; I’ve just been living with him and the old woman, 
that’s all. i 

“Where did you live before that?” 

“T don’t know. Somewhere in a big house where there 
was a lot of boys and girls and old: men and women. 
Sometimes one of the boys or girls would go away, and 
then we wouldn’t see em again.” 

“An almshouse, was it?” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t seen it since I went away.” 

“What is this man’s name?” 

“Ezra Dinks.” 

“And what is yourst”” 

“Danny Manners.” 

“Where does Dinks live?” 

“Down by the river, near Tarrytown. I ran away ‘cause 
he beat me, and he came after me and beat me again.’ 

“What for ry 

“Cause I wouldn’t be a Tory and shout for the king 
and say down with General Washington. I wouldn’t do 
tis? 

“What claim have you on this boy?” asked Dick, » 

“T took him out of the poorhouse and brought him up 
proper. Don’t you get enough to eat, Danny?” 

bib: Pa 

“Don’t you have good clothes?” 

bnllen Ge Hat 
_ “Don’t you go to school and to meeting and say your 
prayers?” 
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“Haven’t I been a good father to you?” 


“He 
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5 eave 


é -&No, you haven’t. Yeu beat me. Sees. didn’t beat | 
b me at the big house.” 

“Will you go back with him if he promises not to beat 
you, Danny?” asked Dick. 

“He won’t keep his word. He said before, two or three 
times, that he wouldn’t if I went back with him, and he 
did, worse’n before.” 

Dick was puzzled. 

If this man had a real claim on the boy, if he had legally 
adopted him, in short, recourse would have to be had to 
the courts to release the boy. 

“Have you a legal claim to this boy?” Dick asked, fixing 
his keen eyes on the man. 

“Yes,I have,” but Dick saw him change color and knew 
that he lied. 

“J don’t believe you!” he said. “You have simply 
taken the boy. Even if you had a claim on him, you have 
no right to beat him as you do.” 

* “The boy lies; I don’t beat him; I only tried to frighten 
him.” 

“T saw you strike him.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t hit him hard.” 

“Take off your coat, Danny,” said Dick. 

The boy obeyed, having confidence in Dick. 

“Loosen his shirt, Bob.” 

Bob turned back the collar of the boy’s shirt. 

On his shoulders were two red welts where the whip 
had struck. | 

“What do you call that?” demanded Dick. “The whip 
‘eut him in spite of his coat and shirt. Put on your coat, 
Danny. You’re not going back with a man like that.” 

The boy buttoned his shirt and put on his: coat. 

“You’re going to take him from me, are you?” snarled 


Dinks. “We’ll see about that. I know the law and 
“Get on your horse, Bob,” said Dick. “Someone is 
coming.” | 


Bob obeyed in a moment. 

Then he heard the sound of horsemen coming on. 

They might be friends or they might not De. 

There were redcoats in the neighborhood, and not far 
distant. 

In a moment the riders appeared. 

They were redcoats. 

Dick caught the boy up as though he had been a baby, 
put him in the saddle and then sprang up himself. 

The redcoats raised a shout as they saw the two boys. 

Dick wheeled his fine black horse, a pure Arabian, and 
said : 

“Come on, Bob. There is no time to lose.” 

Bob was at his side in a twinkling, and away they both 
dashed. | 

The Tory now jumped upon his horse, shouted to the 
redeoats and set off after the two Liberty Boys. 

Dick’s horse, Major, was swift as the wind, and he 
could have distanced the redcoats in a short time. 

Bob’s horse was not as speedy, however, and Dick did 
not want to leave him behind. 

They made as good speed as the redcoats, however, and 
the latter did not gain upon them. 

For two miles the chase was kept up and then a detach- 


J 


ment of thirty Liberty hes appeared, coming on at an} 


easy gait. 


“Charge them, tide: redcoats!” shouted Dick. “Drive 
them back!” | 
“Hurrah, liberty forever!” cried the boys, and at once 
they flew at the redcoats, who quickly turned and oe the | 
Tory going with them. 


CHAPTER II. Sera 


LIVELY TIMES ON THE ROAD. 

The thirty Liberty Boys did not pursue the redcoats 
for any great distance, Dick soon recalling them. 

They rode back, and then the leader, a handsome, dash- 
ing-looking boy, somewhat younger than Dick, said : 

“So the enemy made you run, eh, Dick?” 

“Por about two miles, Mark. There were only Bob and 
myself and the boy.” 

“Who’s he, a new Liberty Boy, D Dick?” with a fete 

“Hardly; but he is under our care for the present. 
There’s a story connected with him. You have seen no 
other redcoats or Hessians?” 

“No. We heard that there were Hessians about and 
set out to look for them.” : 

“Then we'll go back to the camp.” | 

The boys then rode on leisurely, ‘Dick in the lead. 
~“Who’s the boy, Bob?” asked the other. 

He was Mark Morrison, the second lieutenant, one of 
the bravest-of the boys and trusted next to Bob himself 
by Dick. 

“His name is Danny Manners; he has been living with 


,|a brute of a Tory who beats him, and Dick has taken him 


in charge.” 

“The Tory was not his father, then?” 

“No; the boy has been in an almshouse.” 

“He does not look like the sahuusiee run of boys in such 
places.” 

“No, he does not.” 

“THe struck me as a very bright little chap,” said a jolly- 
looking boy named Ben Spurlock. 

“So he is, and he has been cared for, in a way, but the 
Tory wanted to make one of him and beat him with a 
horsewhip.” —. 

“The brute!” exclaimed Harry Thurber. 

“The boy can’t be over ten,” declared Harry J dso; his 
chum. 

“T don’t suppose he is,” said Bob. 

The boys were nearing a cross road leading to White 
Plains when Dick suddenly drew rein and said: 

“Attention, boys. Perhaps these are the Hessians you 
were looking for, Mark.” 3 

A body of horsemen was coming along the intersecting 
road, but as yet they were hidden by the trees. 

“Better get to the other side, boys,” said Dick. 

The boys quickly rode past the intersection. : 

Then they halted and awaited the coming of the horse- 
men. 

They presently appeared, coming on at a gallop. | : 

They were Hessians, and there was _ a force Of cr 
them. ! 
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“Charge!” cried Dick. “Down with the Hessians! 
Drive out the foreign hirelings! Fire!” 

The boys made a most impetuous dash, firing a volley 
as they rode. 

The Hessians, apparently thinking that there was a 
large force of patriots behind the Liberty Boys, turned 
and fled precipitately. © : 

“That was fine!” said Danny. “We made them run, 
didn’t we?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “but if they. knew how few of us 
there were, they would have stood their ground.” 

The Liberty Boys kept up a rapid firing even after Dick 
halted them. | 


The Hessians rode away in hot haste, evidently deciding 
that the Americans were too many for them. 

“It was the surprise that did it,” laughed Bob. 

“That’s what comes of being on the lookout,” added 
Mark. ae 

“Tf they had seen us first, they would have come on like 
the wind,” declared Ben. 

“Yes, but they didn’t,” chuckled Sam Sanderson, “and 
that made all the difference in the world.” 

After waiting for some minutes and seeing that there 

was no chance of the Hessians returning, Dick rode on 

with the boys and in time reached the camp. 

_ Skirmishes like this last engagement showed the spirit 
of the patriots and made Howe cautious in advancing. 
Wherever the enemy appeared there seemed to: be pa- 

triots ready to attack them. | 

The Americans were not always in great numbers, but 
their activity and their vigilance led Howe into the be- 
lief that they had a tremendous force in Westchester, and 
hence his caution. y 

When the boys reached the camp the rest of the Lib- 
erty Boys received them heartily. ) 

Dick took Danny to his tent, Bob following, and said: 

“Now the thing is, what shall we do with this little 
chap?” | , ‘yy 

“You won’t send me back to the old man and old 
woman, will you?” asked the boy. 

“No; but you can’t stay with us, for we are apt 
fighting at any time.” 

“But I’m so little that I won’t get hit, and I like to 
see you make the redcoats run.” : | 
' “Yes, but sometimes we have to run ourselves, and the 
bullets fly around pretty lively.” | 
“You won’t send me to the big house where I was be- 
forer?’ 

“No, I will take you to my mother’s. You can work 
if you like, and you will be well taken care of.” 

“Td like to stay with the Liberty Boys, and I’l] keep 
out of the way when there is any fighting. If you think 
it best for me to go to your mother’s, I will do so.” 

“T do think it best, my boy, and to-morrow we will ride 
over there and I will leave you in good hands.” 

“You could leave him at my house,” said Bob. “Alice 
would be glad to have him, and there would be more for 
him to do.” . 


“Hither place would be good for him,” declared Dick, 
“and he will probably be at one as much as he is at the 
_ other. Well, we will settle it to-morrow.” 


to have 


An hour later, however, word came from the com- 
mander-in-chief. an 

The Liberty Boys were to proceed to the neighborhood 
of East Chester at once. 

They were to join Colonel Hand and his riflemen and 
act in conjunction with that body in harassing the British 
and Hessians. 

They were to start at once and make as rapid progress 
as possible. ° 
There would be no time to take Danny to Dick’s house, 
and he would therefore remain with the Liberty Boys. 

He seemed pleased at the prospect, although he said 
little. 

There was an undersized Liberty Boy named Ira Little 
who, although four or five years older than Danny, was no 
bigger. 7 

He took the boy under his protection, fitted him out — 
with a uniform, set him upon a little horse, gave him a 
pair of pistols and rode beside him. 

“The midget has a twin,” Bob laughed, when he saw 
the two together. 

“He’s good company for nie, with all you big fellows 
around,” observed Ira Little, the boy in question, “and 
I think we make a fine pair.” 

“So you do,” chuckled Mark, “and if you make Danny 
as brave as yourself, there will be no complaint.” 

“THe is in good hands with Ira,” said Dick to Bob, “and, 
as Ira says, they will be company for each other.” 

The camp was rapidly dismantled, the baggage packed, 
and the Liberty Boys in the saddle and on the march. 

Danny looked like a pocket edition of a Liberty Boy, 
and was very proud at being with the rest of the boys. 

He rode his little horse well, and Ira kept an eye on him 
to see that no harm befell him. 

“You may be one of the Liberty Boys yet, Danny,” said 
Ira, “if the war lasts long enough.” 

“Maybe I might,” said the boy. 

They rode on at a gallop and reached Colonel Hand’s 
quarters soon after dark. 

They were well received, for Hand’s riflemen and the 
Liberty Boys had fought side by side before and were well 
acquainted. 

“There are some Hessians not far away, captain,” said 


Tand, “and we must have a whack at them.” 


“We will,” said Dick. 


CHAPTER TII. 
A NIGHT ATTACK. 


The Liberty Boys made their camp next to that of 
Hand’s riflemen, and there was much visiting back and 
forth between the two camps. 

The nights were chill, and the fires were lighted as 
much for comfort as for company. 

As the night grew darker and the hour later, the sounds 
of laughter and of merry chatter grew familiar till at 
last there was silence in both camps. 


Dick Slater always set pickets, no matter whether there 


| were enemies about or not. 


ap eee 
‘ 


There was always a probability that they ene come, 


"and so Dick was always prepared. __ 


If neither Hessians nor British appeared, thare were 
prowling bands of Tories, cowboys and others who cg oh 


| descend upon the camp. 


Dick was ready for everybody, and his camp was never 
left unguarded. : 

Sam Sanderson, marching up and down on his beat an 
hour or so after bedtime, he&rd footsteps. i 

He listened for a few moments till*he became satisfied 
that there were two persons approaching. 

Then he waited a moment and, as the footsteps came 
on, said sharply: 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

The footsteps ceased, and out of the darkness came a 


-- -woiece: 


“Is this the camp of the Liberty Boys?” : 

“Who are you and what do you want?” 

“Go and tell Captain Slater I want to see him.” 

“Who are you?” 

“He wouldn’t know if I told you, but I want to see 
him.” 


Sam signaled to one of the boys by a secret code which 
the boys had and said: 

“Wait where you are. There are only two of you, I 
know, but no one is admitted without authority.” 

“Two of us? Why, there’s only me.” 

Sam could not see, but he knew as well-as if he had seen 
them that there were two persons without the camp. 

“Well, maybe you are twins and count yourselves as 
one, but youfll have to wait just the same.” 

“Why don’t you go for Captain Slater, as I asked your” 
asked the voice. 

“You'll see him soon enough.” 

“Yes, but I want to see him now. It’s important.” 

“What do you want?” asked Dick himself at that mo- 
ment. 

Then a fire suddenly blazed up and revealed two 
roughly-dressed men standing together a few yards dis- 


- tant. 


“Only one, eh?” laughed Sam. “Then I must see 
double.” 

One of the men suddenly raised his hand, the light of 
the fire shining upon a pistol barrel. 

In an instant half a dozen boys sprang out from behind 
trees or bushes and seized him. 

The second man beat a hasty retreat and escaped. 

The other was brought forward to the fire. 

“What do you want?” asked Dick. 

“T wanted to shoot you, you rebel, and [’ll do it yet, i! 
the man answered with a snarl. 

The boys held him firmly and took away two pistols and 
a long, keen-bladed knife, 

“Why do you want to shoot me?” asked Dick. 

“Because you’re a rebel and there’s a reward offered for 


| you, alive or dead. I’m going to get that reward.” 


“Then you are little better than a murderer, by your 


- _ own confession.” 


“Yowre a rebel, and all rebels ought to be shot or 
hanged. Id like to see every one of you disposed of.” 


“Take him hes said Dick, ee nies at the] 
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done with spies. » Keep 


man. “He is a spy, and thang is only one thing to be 
him under close guard, leans abl a 
The man was securely bound and put in a tent in the 


middle of the camp. 
“What are you going to do with him, = asked 


Bob. 


“Let him go in the morning,” shortly. | | 
“But, Dick, the fellow is a spy and would have taken 


| your life.” 


“He is not in his right mind, Bob. The man is ‘insane. 
I can see it in ‘his eyes, in his mouth, on every line of his 
face. If fe am not mistaken, he will be a raving idiot by 
morning.” | 

“But he is a spy, Dick.” 

“Perhaps; but his main object is to kill someone. He 
has a mania for destroying life, and might even také his 
own if he were not prevented. That is why had him 
bound.” aaa 

Shortly after midnight one of the prisoner’s ee re- 
ported that he was heriening to talk wildly, that his eyes 
were set and glassy, and that he was trying to break up 
eords which bound him. 

Later another of the boys reported that the man Had 
tried to escape, bound as he was, but had been prevented, 

Before daybreak the man was violently insane, as sai 
had predicted. 

Just at the darkest hour of the night the watchful 
pickets heard a large body of men approaching., _ 

The man who had escaped had no doubt brought them. 

He had located the camp and had then gone to get 
some lawless Tory band to attack it. 

The very manner of their approach showed that they 
were neither British nor Hessians. 

They came on stealthily, but in no sort of doe there 
being twenty in one division, a dozen in another and 
only three or four in another. 

The ears of the sentries were sharp enough to have 
discovered this without Dick. 

He was going the rounds at the time, and noted ho 
himself. 

The Liberty Boys were all aroused without noise or 
bustle, and were soon ready to meet their wily foes. 

Suddenly there came a chorus of fierce yells. 

Then there was the sound of hurrying feet, — 

Then came scattered shots and more yells. 

“Make ready!” cried Dick. 

There was a clicking sound all along the line. 

“Pire!” 

Crash—roar! 

Out rang a hundred muskets with telling effect. 

Then fires blazed up all along the line. , 

By their light a motly crowd of enemies was seen pat 
ing ready to attack the camp. 

Some were mounted and in a sort of half military 
dress, some were in homespun of different colors, and 
some wore buckskin. 


There was not a British or Hessian soldier among them. 

Those in uniform were Queen’s Rangers, American 
loyalists, some of the rest were cowboys, notorious thieves 
and outlaws, and the rest were cath Tories. jhe Ra 
“Fire!” cried Dick. nea ge ia 


ry Fant 
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“A rattling pistol volley followed, and the Tories, de- 


spite their numbers, felt the shock and wavered. 
Then Hand’s riflemen, having been aroused es the noise, 


took a part in the conflict. 


They were not all in uniform, but they were all known 


ap each other, and there was no danger of making a mis- 


5, ane 


_ From behind rocks, trees or bushes the unerring rifles 


tang out, and many a Tory bit the dust. 


_ There was a continuous rattle of musketry, and the 


Hi enemy knew not which way to turn. 


Rapidly reloading, the Liberty Boys kept up an almost 
continuous fire upon their motley foe. 
Hand’s gallant sharpshooters, who had faced the flower 


of the British army at Long Island, had no fear of the 


_ ill-assorted crowd they now faced. 


Presently a number of them sought to get’ to the rear 


_ of the enemy and turn their flank. 


_ The rangers, cowboys and Tories had began to fall back, 
however, and now they fled like a flock of sheep. 

They were pursued by the bullets of the Liberty Boys 
and of Hand’s men, and soon not one of them was to be 
seen, and, as the light grew stronger, they were found to 
have fled, leaving their dead and wounded behind. 

Later Mark came to Dick and said: 

“The prisoner escaped ioe the fight and nothing has 
beck seen of him.” » 

“He is not among the dead ne wounded?” 

“No, there is no “trace of him.” 

«Then that is the last we shall see of ihe: I suppose.” 

But it was not. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DICK’ S ADVENTURE WITH THE HESSIANS. 


- The dead were buried and the wounded allowed to go, 
for neither Dick Slater nor Colonel Hand wanted pris- 
oners, and it was no honor to have captured such fellows 
‘as their late foes. 

The ‘surprise had nawulied most disastrously for the 
Tories, and it was not likely that they would again under- 
take to attack the Liberty Boys. @ 

_ Danny had kept out of the way, as he had said he would, 


put after the fight he came out and said: 


Ma 


Dinks? 


“You drove ’em away, didn’t you?” 
© “Y es,? said. Bob, “and they won’t come again.” 

“Old man Dinks was there. I. heard him yelling. ii 

“He would have Deed to got hold of you, my boy,” said 
Mark. | 
“Well, he didn’t, and I’m glad you licked ’em. They 
don’t fight like redcoats, though.” 

“No, they don’t,” said Dick, with a smile, “but we are 
not afraid to face the redeoats for all that. e 

“T know you oe with a serious air, “and T’d just like 
to see you lick ’em every time.” 
_ “How long have you bin a patriot, Danny?” asked 
Mark, laughing. 
“TY donno; ever since I knew anything, I guess.” 

_ “Was the ald woman, as aro call her, a Tay as well as 


“Yes, and worse. She used to pray in meetings that < 
the redcoats would lick us. Dinks didn’t.” ; 
“Earnest, but misguided person,” laughed Mark, while 


‘the others smiled. 


Different scouting parties sent out reported that the — 
Tories had fled and that nothing was to be seen of them 
anywhere in the neighborhood. : 

There were Hessians not far distant, however, and Dick 
determined to go and reconnoiter their position so as to 
ascertain their numbers and to examine as to the feasibil- 


ity of an attack. 


He set out upon Major and rode at se speed for some 
distance without seeing anything to arouse his suspicions. 

Then he rode more ‘cautiously, not knowing just when 
he might come upon some of the enemy. 

At length, seeing tents in the distance, and, cacao 
that they formed part of the enemys camp, he dismount- 
ed, left Major in a thicket back of e road and advanced 
with great caution. 

Leaving the road, he struck into the woods and so made 
his way toward the camp. 

Presently hearing voices, he became more cautious and 
crept along on his hands and knees. 

Creeping from bush to bush and from tree to tree, he 
shortly came to a little opening where there were a dozen 
or more Hessians sitting or standing around. 

They were talking volubly in German, which Dick did 


| not understand. 


He thought, however, if he could get around the glade © 
and to the camp he might learn something. 

He was making his way cautiously when he suddenly 
aroused a ground sparrow upon whose nest he had in- 
truded. 

The mother bird flew at him with such se otek that he 
was obliged to leap to his feet. 

He was instantly discovered and started to retreat, but 

caught his foot in a trailing vine and fell heavily. 

One of his pistols was discharged, making a tremendous 
noise. " 

The Hessians rushed upon him, and he was seized before 
he could regain his feet. 

Then they hurried him in triumph to their camp, talk- 
ing noisily and gesticulating furiously. 

Dick could not “understand a word that was said, but he 
comprehended that he was a prisoner without the slight- 
est difficulty. 

An officer approached and said in very thick tones: 

“Who are you, rebel?” 

Dick shook his head. 

“Who are you, rebel?” asked the officer again. 
hear me, yes?” 

“T am not a rebel,” said Dick, “I am a patriot, and who 
I am makes no difference.” 

The officer scowled and said something in German to 
two of the Hessians. } 

Dick was searched and his pistols taken from him. 

_ Then he was conducted to a tent in the middle of the 
camp and placed under euard. 

A sentry was stationed in front of his tent, marching 
up and down stolidly and never looking to the right nor 
to the left... 

There was no guard at the rear, owing to the fact that 
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the tents were arranged in double lines, the rear of each 
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* tent on one line coming against that of one’on the other. 
There might be a sentry on the next company street 


= there was on his own, and Dick determined to ascer- 
in. 

The sun shone in at the opening of his tent, and he 
closed the flap. 

The guard paid no attention to this, but walked up and 
down as before. : 

Dick pulled out a peg or two at the back of the tent, 
crawled under it and into the tent back of him. 

There was no one in it, but a dress uniform was hanging 
up over the bed. 

“Those are dreadfully heavy things to put on,” he said 


to himself, “but I suppose I can stand it for once.” 


He crept back to his own tent and threw himself on the 
pallet as he heard the guard approach. 

An officer pulled aside the flap, looked in, saw Dick 
lying there, grunted and went away. - 3 

“Good!” thought Dick. “That’s just the idea I want- 
ed.” 

He then hurriedly divested himself of his outer clothing 
and laid each garment in order on the pallet, close to the 
canvas. 

Anyone looking in hastily would in the obscurity take 
Dick’s uniform for himself. | 

He now crept into the other tent and looked cautiously 
out.. 

There was a sentry at the lower end of the company 
street. 

Dick hastily got into the breeches of the Hessian who 
occupied the tent and sat on the edge of the pallet with 
his head in his hands. . 

The sentry passed, but, if he looked in, he made no com- 
ment. 

Then Dick put on the coat and buttoned it. 

The hat and gun were too heavy, and he determined to 
leave them. . 

The weather was cool, but he had-no desire to burden 
himself with the heavy accoutrements of a Hessian. 

Watching his chances, he waited till the sentry was at 
the lower end of the street and stepped out. 

Then he walked rapidly to the upper end of the street, 
as if going to see a comrade. 

A sentry had just passed, and there was none in the di- 
rection he wished to go. 

He met an officer, saluted and hurried on. 

Fortunately by this time he was near the edge of the 
camp. . 

He saw a sentry approaching as he turned into another 
street. ; | 

The man muttered something as Dick passed, but went 
on. 

In a moment more Dick darted between two tents and 
was in the road. 

He hurriedly threw off his heavy coat and ran swiftly 
on. | 

Suddenly a sentry challenged him. | 

Dick fell on his face as the man discharged his piece. 

He was up again in an instant and flying at the Hes- 
slan. 

Over went the soldier, so furious was Dick’s assault. 
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After knocking the man down Dick rushed on, but, 
knowing the proper direction, he got around to where he — 
had left Major without being discovered. ee ee 

The camp was in an uproar, drums were beating, bugles 
were blowing, men were hurrying from all directions, and 
there was a lot of ceremony and loud talk. 

Meantime Dick had jumped upon Major’s back and was 
riding away at full speed. mba 

The boys were greatly astonished to see him come back 
wearing part of a Hessian uniform. | : 

“Tuckily I have another one of my own,” he laughed, 
“but it was either leave that one behind or remain a pris- 


oner.” | 
“And you chose the only sensible course,” said Bob.* 


% 


CHAPTER. V. 
THE FIGHT ON THE BRONX. 


Dick had not learned as much as he would have liked 
to know while he was in the Hessian camp, but he had 
obtained some information and had to be satisfied with 
it. 

- Going to Colonel Hand’s quarters, he told what he shad 
learned and said: * i 

“There are something over two hundred of the Hes- 
sian chasseurs at East Chester, and I think that if we 
made a sudden attack we could rout them.” 

“We will do so, captain, and the sooner the better.” 

The HeSsian camp was near the Bronx river, and there 
was a good road on the west bank which the boys could 
take. A 

Colonel Hand determined to make the attack at once 
before the Hessians could take the alarm and get away. 

_ Having captured one patriot, they must know that there 
were others about. ~ | | 

No time was to be lost, therefore. \ 

Dick at once ordered out the Liberty Boys and, mount- 
ing, put himself at their head. 

Hand and. his riflemen marched rapidly on, the Liberty 
Boys following. | 
. The air was grisp and cool, and greatcoats were a com- 
fort, if not a necessity. | ia 

On went the gallant youths and the sturdy riflemen at a 
good round pace. ! 

The Hessians had already begun preparations for leav- 
ing the neighborhood. 

They had crossed the river and burned a honse on ‘the 
other side, and were now making ready to march down 
the river toward the Sound. 

As soon as the patriots came in sight of the Hessians 
they gave a shout and charged. 

Dick dismounted his brave boys, and the attack began. 

They were not fighting a motley crowd, as before, and 
there would be more to do. ‘ | 

On swept Dick’s plucky boys and Hand’s hardy sharp- 
shooters. in 
oe Hessians presented a solid front and made a bold 
stand. ayy Savi 

“Down with them!” cried Dick. 


\ 


“Liberty forever! Down with the Hessian hirelings!” 
shouted the boys. 

Then they charged with great vigor: 

Muskets blazed and pistols cracked, and the Hessians 


_ goon found that they had met their’ match. 


They had supposed that the boys were their only oppo- 
nents, and that they could soon be vanquished. 
They found it a hard task to meet the Liberty Boys 
alone, without counting Hand’s riflemen. 
‘he onslaught was too great, and before long, having 
lost many of their men and fearing capture, they fled, 


utterly routed. 


Some of them took the road and went racing down it 
at full speed. 

There were a number of boats on the river, and toward 
these many of them now hastened. 

The Liberty Boys and the riflemen had been pursuing 
those who took to the road. 
- Diek now suddenly discovered the ue on the river. 

“To the river!” he shouted. “The Hessians are escap- 
ing by the Bronx!” 

Then he dashed forward on his: splendid black horse. 

The Liberty Boys and a score or more of the riflemen 
followed. him. 

One or two boats had alveads been launched and were 
now on the river. 


Others were about to be pushedwff. 

“After them!” shouted Dick. “Don’t let them escape! 
Seize the boats, smash them if you must!” 

A score of the daring lads bounded ahead of Dick 
toward the boats. 

They reached them none too soon. 

No ceremony was to be wasted on these foreign in- 
vaders. 

As Dick came dashing up, one of the boats ‘was seized 
and the Hessians were tumbled out. 

“Throw up your hands!” cried the Liberty Boys. 

The other boat pulled away, and Hand’s men pursued 
it along the riverbank. 

They kept up a lively fusillade, and the path of the es- 
caping Hessians was beset with difficulties. 

One after another fell into the water or was badly 
wounded. 

The rowers were Li off, and the boat drifted down 


stream. 


One boat got away without loss, but the other, although 
it finally escaped, was exposed to a galling fire along 
shore. 


No more boats were launched, abe the captured Hes- 
sians were disarmed, to be marched off to the nearest 
American camp. 

The flight of the Hessians would leave this part of 
Westchester in the hands of the patriots and Howe’s 
progress be still more impeded. 

Along the riverbank shots were still ringing out at in- 
tervals. 

Some of the Liberty Boys had chine Hand’s men and 


were peppering the Hessians. 


At last, however, the boats got out of range and the 


firing ceased. 


“We ought to drive every Hessian out of Westchester,” 
declared Bob impetuously. 
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“Well, the flight of these fellows will put back Howe for 
a time,” declared Mark. i 

“Then let us keep peppering away at these fellows,” 
exclaimed Ben, “and bother Howe all we can.” 

“That’s just what we have had orders to do, my boy,” 
laughed Harry. “Don’t you know what we are up to 
yet?” 

“Humbug!” retorted Ben, with a grin. 
think I’ve been? Asleep?” 

“Well, we awakened the Hessians, anyhow,” said Will 
Freeman. ‘ 

Having sent the Hessians in full flight down the river, 
the gallant youths now took their way up toward White 
Plains, to which Howe was appareuely directing his 
course. 

In the afternoon they encountered a detachment of 
regulars making a hurried march northward, and the 
Hessians were turned over to them. 

Colonel Hand thought it best to keep lower Westchester 
and the Sound patroled, and Dick quite agreed with him. 

They would proceed along the New Rochelle road, there- 


“Where do you 


‘fore, to Mamaroneck, work along the Sound and make 


their way up the Sawmill river, taking in an extensive 
bit of country and harassing the redcoats wherever they 
could. 

The Liberty Boys were in camp, Danny sitting near 
the fire where Patsy was busy preparing supper, when 
Ned Knowlton, a quiet, Hnaseuming boy, but as brave as 
a lion, came up. 

“Took out for the boy, Patsy,” he said. 
as he calls him, is in camp.” | 
Dick had. been sitting in front of his tent a short time 

before this, when Ned came up and said: 

“Hizra Dinks is On ate and demands to be gia tiken to 
the camp.” 

‘Tell him that I might consider his requests, Ned, but 
his demands, never.’ 

“T suggested to him that he might put it a little easier, 
and the lawyer with him thought it was quite reasonable.” 

“He has a lawyer with him, Ned?” 

“T should judge so. He has a face like a fox, is dressed 
in black and wears a wig, and never looks you straight in 
the face. If he isn’t a lawyer, then I don’t know what he 


is. ” 


“Go and tell these persons that if they request admis- 
sion, I will think of it.” \ 

Before Ned returned Bob and Mark came along, and 
Dick sent the two Harrys and Ben to look for Danny, but 
to keep him out of the way until he was sent for. 

Shortly afterward Ezra Dinks and the legal-looking per- 
son whom Ned had so aptly described came riding up. 

“Captain Slater, I have come for my son.” 

“He is not in the camp, to my knowledge,” quietly. 

“You know who I mean. Danny is my son. He has 
been legally adopted now, and I want him.” 

“Since I saw you?” 

ce Yes. 39 

“I don’t believe it. The law does not work so swiftly as 
that.” 

“Whether you believe it or not,” growled Dinks, “I am 
going to have the boy, and I’d like to see you prevent it.” 

“Then you will ke accommodated,” said Dick quietly. 


“The old man, 


| 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PACING ENEMIES OF ALL SORTS. 


eMy i dear young friend,” said the companion of Dinks, 
in an oily tone and rubbing his hands together as if he 
were washing them, “are you aware that you are proceed- 
ing contrary to law in this matter?” 

“No,” said Dick, shortly. 

“But this minor child whom you are detaining is the 
legal, if not the actual son, of Mr. Dinks, and you are 
guilty of abduction in keeping him from the aforesaid 
Di 

“How do I know that Danny has been adopted?” - 

“T tell you so.” 

“And I don’t believe you any more than I nee him,” 
said Dick, bluntly. 

“And it is my belief that you are a couple of rosonls,? 
.added Bob. > 


“Do you mean to say that we are evil characters?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“You heard what I said. You don’t entangle me in any 
suit for libel.” 


“Your young friend is very outspoken,” the lawyer said, 
glibly, “but that is not to the point. Do you refuse to 
give up the said minor child, in spite of the order of the 
court?” 


_“T have seen no such order yet.” 

“But the said minor child has been adopted, sin it is 
your business to produce him upon demand.” 

“Where are your proofs?” asked Dick. “Where is the 
copy of the record, regularly attested? Where is the 
order? J have only your word for.it, and I won’t take it 
any more than Dinks’s. I will go farther and say that 
you are a couple of rascals, and defy you to bring suit.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried Mark. “That’s a good straight blow 
from the shoulder. How are you going to answer it: FP 

The lawyer turned a sickly yellow, Wore Dinks flushed 
crimson. 

“You think I don’t know the law,” continued. Dick. 
“You think you can confuse and frighten me with your 
legal terms, but you cannot. ‘The boy is here, and he is 
going to stay here until I take him to a safe place, and 
you shall not have him until some reputable magistrate 


declares that you are fit persons to have the custody of 


him.” 

Dick’s determined stand had its impression on both 
Dinks and the lawyer. ; 

“How do you know that I haye not an order from the 
court?” the latter asked, in his oily manner. 

“T don’t. Where is it?” 


The other opened his long black coat, felt in his inner 


pockets and produced a number of legal-looking docu- 
ments. 
He selected one, opened it and began to read, mutter- 


ingly: 


“Izra Dinks—matter of adoption—minor aia: Daniel 
Manners, so called—said Richard Slater is ordered and 
commanded—produce said minor—pain of being guilty— 


contempt of court—therefore ordered to produce—on de- 
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mand. Hand and veal—this day eae thousand ser ibe | | 
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hundred—etcetera.” eo ane 
'Bhen folding the paper, he said: : 
“There, my dear young friend, do you still insist on re- 
taining the custody of——” 
“T have not seen the paper yet,” said Dick. 
“But I have read it to you.” ! 
“That is not enough. You must give me a copy. and 
show me the signature on the original. Do you think we 


are babies, we who have fought the flower of the ed | 


army? You are a fool as well as a knave if you do. ae 

“Another shoulder hit!” cried Mark, delightedly. 

“There has been no copy made,” said the lawyer, who 
had thrust the paper into his pocket and buttoned his 
coat over it. 

“Then, until you comply with these reasonable eat 
ments, the boy remains, with me, or with others who will 
take good care of him.” | oN 

“His life is exposed to every peril in a military ies 
and I protest ” began Dinks. 

“Make yourself easy on that point, Mr. Dinks. 
is in no danger whatever.” 

“But surely,” said the lawyer, “the word of a regularly 
licensed practitioner is certainly of some weight?” — 

“Not without corroborative evidence. Understand me, 
once for all. JI tell you and Ezra Dinks that you are a 
couple of rascals, that“l would not believe you on your 
oaths, and that I must have well substantiated proofs be- 
fore I deliver this boy Danny Manners into the custody 
of either of you.” 

“Then you defy the direct order of agit court?” nai 
the lawyer. 


The boy 


“No, and I have not received it. Do you think I recog- 


nize your mummery as authoritative?” 

“T will produce the copy and serve it on you in due 
form,” in oily tones. “I had thought that my simple 
word would 3 

“TIsn’t worth a brass button,” laughed Dap: | 

“Escort these persons from the camp,” said Dick. 
“This is simply nonsense, and IJ have had too much of 
hd : 

Dinks and the lawyer mounted their horses. 

“You will hear from me again, captain,” growled Dinks. 

“You will not be. ae impudent when you find yourself 
in contempt of 

“The interview is finished,” said Dick, rising. | 

The Liberty Boys bustled the two visitors out of the 
camp, and matters resumed their ordinary course. 

“The oily old rascal never had an order from the 
court,” said Bob. 

“Of course not,” added Mark. “We were not deceived 
by his mutterings, and he did not know at all what to 
make of it.” 


’ That night they made a ripid march toward the Sound. 
The next day they arrived at Mamaroneck. __ 
Here they learned of the presence of the Queens Rang- 
ers, a body of American loyalists under the command of 


one Colonel Rogers, who had been a ranger, is the 


French and Indian wars. 


They determined to attack them at once and arive them 
off sd Sound. : 
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‘Hands pletion and ‘Piel Slater’s Liberty Bove at once | 


prepared to fall upon the enemy. 

The latter wore a uniform of green with white facings, 
and were readily distinguishable even in the woods. 

No time was lost in making an attack. 

The Liberty Boys had already had an encounter with 
a detachment of the Queen’s Rangers, and were quite 


ready to meet the entire body. 


On dashed the brave boys and their allies and ited 
themselves upon the enemy without warning. 

The rangers rallied and tried to drive back their im- 
petuous young foes who were in the lead. 


Dick led on his gallant boys with such vim, however, 


that there was no-resisting them. 


They were well supported by Hand and his riflemen, 
and the Rangers were speedily routed. 

Nearly a hundred prisoners were taken or festa and 
sixty stands of arms and a goodly supply of provisions 
and clothing fell into the hands of the patriots. 


Colonel Rogers escaped, and the rangers were after-. 


ward commanded by Major Simcoe, of the British regu- 


lars, who brought them under much better discipline and 


made a strong, independent body of them. 

In after years Dick Slater and his brave boys met them 
and never failed to inflict punishment upon them as they 
had done at Mamaroneck. 

Having driven away the rangers, the Liberty Boys and 


the riflemen now set off up the slat to follow out the | 


plans already arranged. 


Danny had been in a safe place during the fight, al: 
though he had become greatly excited during its continu- 
ance, and had wanted to come and watch it, even if he 
could not ‘participate in it. 

“You'll have to wait a few years, Danny,” said Bob, 
“and then, if the war is not over, you can be one of us, 
if you grow fast enough.” 

“Tra is no bigger than I am,” ee Danny. 

“No, but he is older.” 

“Well, perhaps I can help Captain Slater even if I don’t 
fight,” said Danny. 

“Perhaps you can,” replied Bob, with a met never 


_ guessing how the boy was to do it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WHAT DANNY DID. 


The day’ after the routing of the Queen’s ate the 


Liberty Boys were resting in a temporary camp. 


Dick was in his tent when Harry Thurber came up and 
said : 

“There’s a strange man to see you, Dick. It strikes 
me we’ve seen him before.” 

“It isn’t Dinks, is it, Harry?” 

‘No, nor the lawyer.” 

“What does he want?” 

“He says he has information to give you. mt 

“T'll go and see him.” 
- Danny was sitting in front of the tent, und when Dick 


boat ie seg the sate followed. 
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At the Sate of the camp Dick saw the stranger. 
He at once recognized him as the insane man who had © 
been a prisoner, but had escaped at the time of the attack 


of the Tories. 


“What do you want? 2” Dick asked. 
“T have most important information to somnitiatdee to 
you, captain.” 

“Very well, sir. What is it?” Z 
“Oh, but I can’t tell you with so many around. This © 
must be told in secret.” 3 

“T have no secrets from the Liberty Boys,” said Dick. 


- At the same moment he shot a swift glance at the man’s 


eyes. ie is 

They were not directed toward him, and the man was 
working his fingers nervously. 

He seemed outwardly sane, but there was no knowing 
when he might lose control of himself. 

“But this is most important,” the other said. 

“Tf it is important to me, it is of importance to the 
Liberty Boys,” said Dick. 

The stranger suddenly looked at Danny. 

“What boy is that?” he asked. 

“Te is a boy in my charge,” said Dick, simply. 

The stranger advanced in a mysterious’ way and whis- 
pered: 

“Come with me and I will tell yon something which is’ 
of the utmost importance to the nation. Sh! don’t tell 
peeled £4 

He was still advancing with a most mysterious manner 
when Danny suddenly threw himself violently against 
him. : 

- “Look out for him, captain, he’s got a knife,” date the 
boy. 

The stranger was nearly overturned, and then a knife 
fell to the ground. 

Daring leaped forward, picked it up, dove between the 
man’s legs and escaped. 

The stranger, whose eyes had been growing wilder 
every moment, suddenly dashed away in the woods. 

“TI saw what he was up to,” said Danny. “I knew he 
was going to do something, and I saw the knife sticking 
out of his pocket.” 

“Do you think he was going to use the knife on me, 
Danny?” 

“Yes, I do. I saw the way his hands were moving.” 

“I noticed that, too, and I was watching him. I am 
grateful to you for your care of me, Danny.” 

“TI wasn’t going to let him stick a knife into you, eap- 
tain,” said the boy, “and that’s what he was looking for. 
He didn’t want to tell you anything.” 

“You think not?” 4 

“No. He’s crazy, but he isn’t so ‘crazy that he doesn’t 
know what a knife is.” 

“T think he does, and I am glad to see that you are so 
watchful.” 


“T’m not going to let anyone hurt you while Pm around, 
captain,” said Danny, seriously. 

“Thank you, my boy.” 

“T tlidn’t like that man, and I watched him. What did 
he want to talk about me for?” 

“He was interested, I suppose.” 


- ©No, he wasn’t. He wanted to get your attention and 
then jump in upon you with that knife.” 

“You think so?” 

“Surely I do. He would have drawn. ey in eentie mo- 
ment.” 

. “Well, I am very much obliged to you, Danks, for your 
eare of me,” said Dick, with a smile. 

He had noticed the stranger’s queer actions, and was 
suspicious of them. 

He could have disarmed the maniac in an instant, but 
he was greatly pleased at Danny’s watchfulness, and saw 
that the boy was unusually quick. 

“That's all right, captain,” Danny said. “You’ve taken 
care of me, and I’m going to take care of you.” 

“Tf the man returns at any time,” said Dick, “warn him 
away. He is not sane, and is dangerous at times.” 

When Dick returned to his tent, Bob said: 

“Was there any danger, Dick?” 

“Yes, the man was becoming violent, and would have 
stabbed me if he could.” 

“But you knew this?” 

“Yes, I was watching him.” 

“But it was thoughtful of the boy to keep a watch.” 

“Yes, and shows that he takes notice.” 

“The fellow has a mania for killing.” 

“Exactly. Danny did not know this, bat the man 
aroused his suspicions.” 

“Why did the man speak of him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Was it to take off your attention, do you think?” 

“No, I think not. It may have been a mere notion. 


I don’t think, however; that it was to divert my atten- 


tion.” 

The matter was then dropped, the Liberty Boys being 
warned not to admit the man nor to talk to ini and to 
send him away whenéver he appeared. 

“You’ve got one good friend, at any rate, Paks ” said 
Bob, ae the little fellow said that perhaps he could 
help you.” 

“He is certainly willing, Bob.” 

They went on the march again shortly afterward, Danny 
riding beside Ira. 

They went up the Sound a number of miles at a rapid 
rate, and at length caught sight of some of the enemy’s 
ships approaching. 

“There’s a chance to do something, Dick,” said Bob. 

“Yes, but they must not see us. They may be going to 
anchor here.” 

“And we don’t want to frighten them away.” 

“No, not until we can get a shot at the redcoats.” 

They continued cautiously, keeping among the trees so 
as not to be seen. 

The ships presently anchored, and a number of boats 
were lowered. 

Dick sent back one of the Liberty Boys to hasten the 
coming of Hand’s men, who were somewhat in the rear. 

The boys approached as near as they could without be- 
ing seen. 

Quite a party of redcoats was landed, and then the 
boats returned for more. : 

When they were halfway between the best and the 
shore, Dick gave the word. 
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Then the Liberty Boys came suddenly das ing ou iM 
the shelter of the. trees. Po ae 

Tt was an unfrequented spot, and the enemy haat evi- | 
dently expected to land a good force before ‘being dis- | 
covered. 

Those already on shore began to form in line of Datile 
to resist the plucky boys. 

“Down with them!” shouted Dick. 
the Sound!” : 

“Liberty forever! Away with the redcoats!? ecaned 
the undaunted fellows. “Into the Sound with them!” 

Then down they swept upon the redcoats, he had 
meant to meet them with the bayonet. 

The suddenness of the charge prevented them Soin 
forming a square, and many of them began to fall back. 

Then they opened fire upon the boys, some a whom 
were wounded. 

“Fire!” cried Dick. 

At once a tremendous volley rang out, and the redeoats 
wavered. 

Then those who had fallen back were rallied. 

The boats made all haste to reach the ships so as to take 
more men ashore, and more were lowered. | 

All at once a score or more rushed at Dick, aud one 
big fellow tried to drag him from his horse. _ 

Dick slashed at him with his sword and failed to see 
one rushing up on the other side. 

All at once a shot rang out, and the redcoat miata. a 
yell and fell with a bad scalp wound. 

“Here, you little rascal, come back!” shouted Ira. 

Danny, who was supposed to be in the rear, had dashed 
forward. 

It was he who had fired and wounded the big redcoat. 

A dozen Liberty Boys galloped to Dick’s assistance, and 
Danny was sent to the rear. 

“T did something, anyhow,” he ‘said, “and a said I’d 
take care of the captain.” 

“So you did,” laughed Ben Spurlock, “and you’re a 
young hero.” 

More redcoats were coming, and those already on shore 
gained heart and began to attack the Liberty Boyse 


“Drive them. into 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A LIVELY BRUSH WITH REDCOATS. 


The brave has stood firm and received the attack of 
the redcoats unflinchingly. 

More were coming, but so were Hand’s riflemen, who 
would hasten as soon as they heard the sound of firing. 


“Stand your ground, boys,” said Dick. ‘Down ede the 
redcoats!”’ 


The boys stood firm, and, as the voleuata came on, fired 
a rattling pistol volley. 


Time after time the redcoats tried to force them back 
without success. 

More redeoats were coming, but Dick held his own, and 
even forced back those opposed to him.  . 

Then more redeoats landed and came dashing toward 
the brave youths, expecting to rout ahem ona eas 
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scathing volley upon the too confident redcoats. 
“Charge!” cried Dick, and the gallant boys and their 


allies rushed upon the enemy. 


- The expert riflemen began picking off the redcoats so 


: oapadiy that they presently fell back. 


2% 


The Liberty Boys and Hand’s men pursued them to the 
boats and made lively times for them. 

The boats were overloaded, and those who could ‘nik get 
in were either forced to swim or fled along shore in great 
haste. 

The noise of the firing had aroused the people of the 


countryside, and they came ae to the shore from all 


sides. 


Some had rifles or ‘shotguns, some had old muskets and 
pistols, and many had scythes, pitchforks and other farm- 


- ing implements. 


Those who could not get into the boats were pursued 
by the angry country people, some being captured, and 
some hiding in the woods until they could signal to the 
ships and be picked up. 

The attack was a dismal failure, and it was likely that 


- observations would be taken before the next was at- 


tempted. 
The boys cheered heartily when the boats drew out 
from shore. 


THe riflemen did more than that, for they continued to 
pick off redcoats till the boats were out of range. 

“A few more experiences of this sort will make Howe 
still more cautious,” said Dick, drily. 

“And serve him right, too, for being here,” sputtered 
Bob. “Let the redcoats stay at sain s and they won't get 
in trouble.” 


“They certainly don’t find it so easy to subdue the 
country as they supposed, at any rate,” observed Mark. 

“They never will subdue it, Mark,” said Dick, gravely. 

“Not while there’s a man or a boy left to fight,” an- 
swered Mark. » | 

~The boys watched the boats return to the ships, which 
at last weighed anchor and went up the Sound. 

“We must keep a watch on them,” said Dick, “and pre- 
vent their sending anyone ashore.” 

“They may return to New York,” observed Bob. 

“In that case we will not pursue them, but follow out 
our original plan.” 


They followed the ships till at last they saw that the | 


vessels were evidently proceeding to Hell Gate. 

Then they set off upon their original course as named, 
taking a needed rest near nightfall. - 

Leaving the boys making camp, Dick set out to recon- 
noiter. 

He had not gonevery far when he Hy someone com- 


ing after him. 


Turning, he saw that it was Thenicy, 

“Where are you going, my boy?” he asked. 

“Oh, just *long the road a little bit,” Danny said. 
“Well, be careful you don’t get lost.” 

“All right, Il look out,” and Danny ‘struck into the 


~ woods, 
Proceeding some distance farther, he was passing under | 


, 
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Instead of doing so, however, they suddenly found the |a tree tikes branches reached out ell across the road 
daring lads reinforced by Hand’s riflemen, who poured a|and hung low. 
- All of a sudden a noose fell over his head and shoulders 
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and was suddenly drawn tight. 

‘Before Dick could loosen it a man dropped from the 
tree with the other end of the rope in his hand. 

He pulled upon this so hard as to nearly lift Dick from 
his feet. 

Then he quickly wound the rope ost Dick’s arms and 
legs so as to make him helpless. 

Dick caught a look of his face, and at once tad aeee 
him as the insane man whom he had met before. 

The man laughed and, having secured Dick hand and 
foot, made the end of the rope fast to the tree. 

“Now I am going to kill you,” he said. “I have been 
waiting for someone to kill.” 

“Why do you take me?” asked Dick. 
take a redcoat or a Tory?” 

“You are the first one, and I made a vow to kill the 
first one who came along.” 

Dick looked at the man and saw that he was plainly in- 
sane and that his mania was increasing. 

It was clearly useless to reason with a man like this. 

“How are you going to do it?” he asked. 

7 With a knife,” ’ the man answered. “That makes no 
noise.’ 

- “But you can’t cut through all this arth rope. 
will have to loosen it first. a 

The man laughed and then drew out a long, keen- 
bladed knife and approached Dick, laughing and chatter- 
ing. 

As he came nearer, till he almost touched Dick with 
the knife, a boyish figure chaps sprang out from 
among the trees. 

It was Danny. 

Snatching the knife from the maniac’s hands, Danny 
began cutting at the rope. 

He thrust the point of the knife between Dick’s body 
and the rope and cut out. 

“No, you don’t!” he said to the man, whe tried to seize 
him. “I’m doing this, and I’ll stick the knife into you if 
you touch me.” 

Then he cut between Dick’s ankles and under his arms, 
and soon had so many parts cut that, Dick could help 
himself. 

The man stood looking at him, making no attempt to 
stop him now. 

Instead, his expression seemed to soften and tears ap- 
peared in his ‘eyes. 

Danny kept out of his way and worked busily, but now 
Dick freed one hand and took the knife from him. 

“1 can work faster, Danny,” he said, and in a few 
minutes he was free. . 

“Come with me, boy,” said the man kindly. 

“No, sir!” answered Danny, drawing back. “You don’t 
get hold of me.” 

“I won't hurt you; I want to talk to you.” 

“What do you-want to talk about?” asked Dick. 
can tell me. I am looking out for the boy.” 

“He is not your brother?” and the man had now lost 
his fierce look. 

“No, but he is in my care.” 


“Why don’t you 


You 


“You 


“Wh o is he, what is his name? ¥ tinea bet Goya | 

ao one reminds me of him. What is your name, my 
ee 

“TI won’t tell you,” said Danny fiercely. “I won’t trust 


N you. You wanted to vie the captain, and you'll want to 


kill me next.” 
= “No, I will not harm you,” the man said kindly, ad- 
ee vancing. 

+ ~~ “You stay where you are or I'll shoot!” cried Danny, 

drawing a pistol. “Don’t you let him touch me, cap- 

tain.” 

“JT won't,” said Dick. “You cannot have the boy. 
is afraid of you, and I would not trust you myself.” 

“Why does he fear me?” the man asked, seeming to be 
now perfectly sane. . 

“Because you tried to injure me.” 

“T? Why, my dear sir, I would not harm a hair of your 
head. I am fond of children, of little boys, of youths, of 
all young manhood. I will take this boy and give him the 
best in the land. I am rich and can indulge his every 
fancy. 39 

Dick was greatly puzzled. 

The man now showed no signs of insanity, and Dick 
couldn’t tell what had brought about the change. 

He looked him fixedly in the face, but could see no 
such look as he had seen there before. 

“What is your name?” he asked. “Where do you live?” 

“My name is——” 

At that moment Dick heard the sound of horses. 

Then Danny shouted: 

“Look out, captain, the redcoats are coming!” 

They appeared in sight at that very minute, and Dick, 
catching up Danny, dashed into the woods. 


He 


eS 


CHAPTER IX. 


A NIGHT SURPRISE. 


The redcoats could not follow Dick, but they sent a 
shower of bullets flying after him. 

He speedily put the trees between him and his foes and 

escaped unhurt. 

Putting Danny down, Dick took his hand and hurried 
on. 

“Tf those fellows keep on they’ll run into the Liberty 
Boys,” said the boy. 

“They'll run out again if they fo, laughed Dick. 
“There are not very many of them.” 

The redeoats went dashing along the road, evidently 
with the intention of keeping Dick out of it. 

They fired a few more shots, which Dick did not return, 
deeming it needless. 

“They'll wake up the Liberty Boys and fetch ’em down 
here in a minute,” Danny said. 

“JT would not be surprised if they did,” with a smile. 

This was just what happened. 

All of a sudden there was the sound ag hurrying horses 


coming along the road. 
Then came ringing cheers, and Bob’s voice was heard 


clear and distinct, shouting: 


the road they had lately traveled. 


«Give it to ’em, Liberty Boys! ohne “Dow 
Then shots rang out, and there were more 
In a few minutes the redcoats came galloping | 


“(ive it to ’em, boys!” shouted Bob. “Away wit! i) 1 a 
redeoats!” eT Des ih 
There was a rattling pistol volley, and Dick hastened 
toward the road, shouting: ey 
“Hallo, Bob! It’s all right. Let tees go. 2 ‘ 

Hurrying on, he soon was seen by the i Boys, 

who had halted on hearing his voice. it 

“Did you meet the redcoats?” asked Bob. Na 

“Yes, but we had an adventure before that.” Ra, mt 
“With whom?” fy 

“The insane man. Danny helped me out of what might 
have been a bad scrape.” 

“Good for Danny!” cried Bob. 
Boy of him yet.” 

“Yes, I beljeve we will, if the war lasts long enough. a 

“Tm going to grow,” said Danny, “so I can join in a 
year or two. Do you think the war will last that long.” 

“There’s no telling, my boy,” said Bob. “It will last 
until we get our independence, I can tell you that.” 

The Liberty Boys had heard the sound of firing, and 
Bob had at once taken a score or more with him, instruct- 
ing Mark to bring up the rest if the firing continued. 

Dick told what had happened as they rode back. — 

Reaching the camp, they found the brave fellows want- 
ing to go to the rescue. 

“We didn’t hear much firing,” said Mark, ‘ “and so we 
did not go on. There wasn’t faneh of a fight, we there?” 

“There wasn’t any,” laughed Bob. “They turned and 
fled as soon as they saw us.” ei 

“Redcoats or rangers?” 

“Redcoats, and not very many of em.” 

“Are they likely to bother us?” 

“T think not,” said Dick. “It is dusk now, vs they 
will probably hasten back to their camp, wherever it is.’ 

“Could we attack them some time in the night, do ae 
think?” Mark asked. | | 

“Not a bad idea. I will think of it.” 

The fires were lighted, for the nights were chilly now, 
and Patsy got supper. 

After supper, when it was quite dark, Dick set uM on 
Major, accompanied by Mark, who rode a big gray, Ben 
Spurlock and the two Harrys. | 

They rode at an easy gait, and after going some little 
distance past the place where Dick had seen the redcoats, 
they saw campfires in the distance. 

“There they are,” said Ben. “That was a scouting 
party that we met, no doubt.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder, ” observed Mark. hl 

ed proceeded some little distance, and then Dick 
sal , ” 

“Wait here, boys, and I will go on and see if I can tell 
how many there are of them.” 

Dismounting, he went ahead rapidly, and, ‘eluding the 
pickets, stole quite close to the camp. j 

It was a camp of Hessians instead of British, however 

The detachment he had seen earlier in the evening must 
have gone in another direction. _) 

“Hessians or redcoats, it’s all one,” Dick said to ho: 


je 


“We'll make a Liberty 


Yeelf, ” 


: Boys 
_ ‘The Hessians rallied and rushed in a body toward the 


‘The Hessians were amusing themselves as though ilere 


‘were no enemy within a hundred miles. 


_ “We'll change their tune,” was Dick’s thought, as he 
slipped past the pickets and went back to where he had 
left the boys. 


“They're Hessians,” he said, “quite a large party of 


them, but} with our own force and that of the riflemen, 


I think we ought to rout them.” 
— We'll. try, ‘anyhow,’ said Harry Thurber. 
nothing better than putting Hessians to flight” 
Dick rode back and informed aver: Hand of the pres- 
ence of the Hessians. | 
“We'll rout them, captain,” said id: 


1 like 


“Wait till they 


get fast asleep and we’ll fall upon them and drive them 
out. “id 


‘The Liberty Boys were greatly pleased when they knew 
they were going to engage the Hessians. 

Some of them wanted to go on at once, but Dick 
thought it best to wait. 

“We must makepthe surprise as complete as possible,” 
he said. “If we can capture stores, arms and ammuni- 
tion, it will be all the better, for we need them.” 

The Liberty Boys'were always readys to do as Dick 
said, however, and there were no rina ata at having to 
wait. 


At midnight the Liberty Boys and Hand’s riflemen left 


{ _ their camp and moved rapidly along the road. 


The night was not dark, and the boys were accustomed 


to marching at all times. 


The road. was good, and they made good progress, mov- 
ing silently as well as swiftly. 

The fires had burned low when fey came in sight of 
the camp and all was silent. 


Suddenly, without a word of warning, they burst upon 


the astonished pickets and drove them i in with loud shouts. 


The camp was quickly aroused, but all was confusion 


in a moment. é 


Officers, half dressed, came rushing from their tents, 
talking very volubly in German and endeavoring to rally 


. the startled soldiers. 


Right into the camp burst the gallant boys and their 
brave allies, starting up the fires, overturning tents and 


causing a general panic. 


The riflemen began firing right and left, but the Liberty 
waited for the word from Dick. 


quarter where the Liberty Boys were massed. 
They opened fire upon the brave boys and then Dick 


» answered it. 


“Fire!” he shouted in clear, ringing tones, heard above 


the din. 


In an instant the daring fellows answered, 
Crash—roar! 


There was a perfect blaze of flame as the one hundred 


_ muskets rang out. 


“Charge!”? cried Dick. 
The Hessians were at once put to flight. 
Leaving their tents, army stores and everything behind 


; them, they dashed into the woods, seeking the nearest 


bi dokea | f 


— “We have gh fa cuit ape di, and so it makes | 
little difference which we meet first. yo 


“The riflemen followed, sending volley after volley ater” i | y 
them. ide 
They. pursued the terrified Hessians a fall mile in the 


darkness, often firing at random, but seldom failing to hit 


the mark. 

The Liberty Boys did not pursue the enemy far, but 
seized upon the camp equipage and stores, much of which 
was valuable. 

There was a just division of the spoils, for the Liberty 
Boys were not looters and only took what was necessary 
in carrying on the fight. 

It was their ringing volley and furious aie that had 
put the Hessians to flight and their allies knew it. 

In the morning, after dividing the spoils, the allied © 
forces took their way toward the Sawmill river. 

“A few more such surprises,” said Bob, “and Howe will | 
mass his men and not leave them scattered over the 
country.” 

“Very true,” answered Dick, “and we must be prepared 
to meet them with a stubborn resistance.” 

“And thrash them in spite of it,” said Bob. 


CHAPTER X. 
A MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR. 


When the Liberty Boys were resting late that after- 
noon, two men rode up to the camp. 

They were Dinks and the lawyer. 

Harry Thurber was on guard, and knew the men in a 
moment. 


“What do you want?” he asked, as they dismounted. 

“We want to see Captain Slater,” said Dinks. 

“He gave orders that you were not to be: admitted. 
You are Tories and not to be trusted.” 

“Ts the boy Danny in camp yet?” 

“You can get no information from me,” shortly. 

“Well, you tell Captain Dick Slater for me that un- 
less ‘i 

“T am not authorized to take any messages.’ 

“That boy is mine, and I’m going to have him sooner 
or later.” 

“We have nothing to say to you, and as you are a Tory, 
your presence here is not desired. ‘You will leave the 

camp at once.” : 

Danny had been strolling outside the camp without 
Harry’s knowledge. 

He now came along, not knowing that Dinks and the 
lawyer were there. 

Before Harry could warn him, Dinks rushed upon him, 
threw him on the horse, sprang up himself and dashed 
off. 

The lawyer at once followed. 

Harry gave an instant alarm. 

Several of the Liberty Boys came running up, greatly 
excited. 


“That Tory has run away with Danny!” 
“Go after him!” 

Half a dozen of the boys at once put after the run- 
aways, some on foot and some on horseback. 


eried Harry. 


+: He and 
; Tory. 


One of the boys ran and notified Dick. 
Bob speedily set off on their horses 


The other boys had followed the trail for a time and 
then the two fugitives had separated. | 

Dick sent the boys off on one road, while he and Bob 
took the other. 

' Riding on rapidly, Dick at length halted. 

“What is it, Dick?” asked Bob. 

“The fellow has sent his horse ahead and taken to the 
woods.” 

“Say you so?” 

“Yes, you can see here where he has gone in,” dis- 
mounting. 

“Yes, so he has,” declared Bob, getting off his horse 
and following Dick. 

“We will leave our horses here and follow. The woods 
are too thick to take the horses in.” 

“Very true.” : 

Leaving the horses in a secure place where they would 
not be seen and run away with, Dick and Bob now took 
up the trail. vipat 

They followed it easily, and now and then could see 
Danny’s footprints. 

The man had evidently carried him at first and had 
then set him down. 5 

“He’s too big to carry,” said Dick, “and he may have 
struggled.” 

“Where does the trail lead to?” Bob asked. 

“Toward the river.” 

“Ts there a house or other shelter that you know of?” 

.<4 WN a f 


“Where could he hide him, then?” 


“J don’t know. He may think that he has thrown, us | 


off the scent.” 

“That's a pretty hard thing to do,” with a laugh. 

“Very true.” 

They hurried on, the trail being quite plain, but at 
length Dick said: 

“T don’t quite understand this, Bob.” 

“What's that?” 

“TDon’t you see two sets of tracks besides the boy’s?” 

“Why, yes, so I do. Whose can they be? Has the 
other fellow joined the Tory?” 

“No, I think not.. We would hear the boys if he had.” 

They hurried on and shortly came in sight of the river, 
the tracks running alongside it for some little distance. 
- Then they saw a dilapidated-looking house standing 
among the trees. _ 

Suddenly Dick touched Bob on the arm and pointed 
ahead. | 

A man had suddenly arisen and was moving rapidly 
toward the house. 

It was the insane man who had said that Danny remind- 
ed him of his own boy. 

“What is that fellow doing here?” asked Bob. 

#1 don’t know. Come!” 

They ran toward the little old house in which the 
stranger had disappeared. 

As they reached it they heard angry voices and then a 
sound as of someone falling, and then a scream. 

“Hurry!” eried Dick. 


after the |the stranger dash 


He and Bob 


He had Danny 
After him, Bob!” eried Dick. 


Then he turned to Dinks, who was lying on the fons 


muttered: 


The man got up and 
sab oasis : he will kill the 


“That man is insane; 
eateh him.” 

“Who is he, 

“He’s called Crazy Joe. 3 i 
sometimes. He used to be locked up, .and he ought to 
be now.” . 

“You let him take the boy, 
pursuit.” 


and what has he got to do with Danny?” , 


“1 did not; I could not help myself; he is stronger than 


I am.” 
“You knew we were pursuing you, 
lawyer separated.” 


because you and the 


away.” 
“What has he todo with him?” =, | 
“Nothing. He is insane. He likes go torture and kill 
children. That is his madness.”  ~ | 
“How do you know this?” aug A 
“fe wags in the almshouse where I got Danny.” 
“They don’t put insane persons in the almshouse.” 
“Well, they put him there. Make haste or you will lose 
him,” and then Dinks ran out, but did not take the di- 
rection taken by the insane man and Bob. . 
Dick followed Bob’s trail, which was quite plain. 
It led along the river a short distance and then into the 


thick woods. 


He kills boys and men, too, | 


“J did not give the boy to the crazy man. He took him — 


Se ae ee 


— Ne eg ae ae 


knowing that we were in 


Dick hurried on, and in a short time heard Bob calling. ‘ 


“Hallo, Dick!” Pee 

“Hallo!” a A Oa 

“Come on, I’ve treed him.” : 

“Good!” 

Hastening on, Dick at length came to a hole among the 
rocks where he found Bob. | s 

“He went in there.” 

“Ts there another way out?” — 

“T don’t know.” 

“Hark!” said Dick. 

There was a scrambling sound in the cave, and then the 
insane man came out. / ; 


He did not look insane now, but Dick was not sure that 


his mania might not come on at any time. 

“Where is Danny?” asked Dick. ss 

“In the cave. I took him away from Dinks. That man 
is a rascal. Quirk, the lawyer, is another. They have 


tried to keep the boy from me, but they shall not. He 


is mine, and I am going to keep him.” 

“Yours?” 

“Yes, mine. The boy is Daniel Manners, my son. 4 
am Joseph Manners, his father.” _ 


“How did Dinks get hold of him, then? Why was he 


in the almshouse?” | 
“He was not,” and the man’s eyes began to take on 4 
strange look. : ey 
Dick gave Bob a swift signal. | 
“But Dinks said he was,” continued 


A 


tered the narrow entrance of the cave. ss 


Dick, as Bob en- 


_ Quirk want to get him away from me. 
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“He was not. Wicked men put me in a prison, and the 
boy was there.” 
“Where is his shother?” 

“Dead, since he was a sink and the man’s eyes grew 


fixed and glassy. 


Bob came out with the boy in his arms. 

He had swooned, but now the fresh, cool air revived 
him. 
_ “Give me my boy, my Danny,” cried the man. 


“Go away!” cried Danny, getting on his feet. “Go 


-- away—you scare me.” 


“This man says he is your father, Danny,” said Dick. 

“T don’t care if he is, I won’t stay with him!” cried 
the boy. ‘Ezra Dinks licks me, but this man— I’m 
seared of him!” and Danny tore off into the woods. 

Bob pursued him, crying: 

“Talle, come back, we won't i him ‘have you; come 


back, my boy.” 


Manners would have followed the boy, but Dick held 


him back. 


“Why is the boy afraid of you?” he asked. 
you done to him?” = 


“Nothing; he is my son, and I love him, but Dinks and 
They are scoun- 


“What have 


drels. Let me go; I must find him.” 
Then, as a wilder look came into his face, he exerted a 
strength far superior to Dick’s, and, throwing the latter 


- from him as if he had been a mere infant, rushed off 


after Bob and the boy. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT BEN LEARNED. 


Dick quickly recovered himself and sped after the mad- 
man. | | 

There was a mystery here which he could not fathom. 

If Danny knew his father, why should he fear the man? 

_If Danny’s father was alive, why had he been in an 


aiaialaoua? 


How were Dinks and‘Quirk interested in the case, and 
how had the former got possession of the boy in the first 
place? 

All these were questions which greatly puzzled Dick. 

Just now, however, the boy was in danger and must be 
overtaken. 


He might be lost or fall in “the river, and something 
must be done to keep the insane man from him. 

If his homicidal mania came on now, he might kill the 
boy before they could prevent it. 

“Hold on, Danny, it’s all right,” shouted Bob. 
won’t let him hurt you.” | 

“Took out for Manners, Bob!” shouted Dick. 

Then he dashed on, being as fleet of foot as the mad- 
man, if not as strong. _ 

He overtook the man at length and passed him, hurry- 


“We 


ing on after Bob. 


Meanwhile Ben and the two Harrys had been pursuing 
Quirk, the lawyer. 
They did not know that it was he, of course. 


The two fugitives had separated, and the boys had gone 
after one of them.. | 

They were mounted and rode rapidly. 

At last they came in sight of Quirk, riding at an easy 

ait. 

They hailed him rather peremptorily, and he halted. 

“What is your business with me, young gentlemen?” 
he said, in his oily manner, as the boys came up. 

“Where is Dinks?” they asked. 

“T really cannot tell you, my vision being restricted.” 

*You mean you won’t?” asked Ben. 

“T mean I cannot. He is not with me, as you can see.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“He took another road.” 

“In order to deceive us.” 

“Possibly. He'wishes to retain the custody of his son, 
naturally.” | 

“Danny is not his son.” 

“By adoption.” 

“No, nor by adoption. What evil scheme are you two 
up to? That insane man looked at Danny very sharply 
a few days ago, and was about to tell Dick something 
when the redecoats surprised us. Who is he?”  . 

“TI don’t know every insane person in the country, my 
dear young sir,” with a crafty look. 

“Of course not, but you know this one? Who is he? 
Danny’s father? Some relation of his?” 

Now this was merely a shrewd guess on Ben’s part, for 
until that moment he had not thought of the man in that 
connection. 

He noticed Quirk change color perceptibly, and knew 
that he had guessed aright. 

““He’s the boy’s father, is he? You two scoundrels have | 
been hiding him for some reason. What is it?” 

“Mr. Dinks is the boy’s legal protector, and 

“He is not, neither legal or otherwise. If so, why did 
the boy run away?” 

“A mere whim. Boys often take them.” 

“It was not. He had a good reason. Dinks beat ion a 

“Has not a father a right to correct a wayward son?” 
and Quirk was more oily than ever. 

“Not to excess. There is something else. What is it?” 

“T do not grasp your meaning,” rubbing his hands to- 
gether. 

“Yes, you do. Why have you two sought to get pos- 
session of the boy?” 

“Because Mr.'Dinks is his proper and legal guardian.” 

“He is not, and that is not the reason. What rascally 
scheme are you two working on?” 

“You are not very complimentary, young sir,” depre- 
eatingly. 

“Arrest him, Ben,” said Harry Thurber. “He is a spy; 
he has loitered about our camp so as to ere information 
to the enemy.” 

Quirk turned pale and muttered: 

“I take no part whatevey in this conflict. I am a sub- 
ject of the king, to be sure, but——” . 
“But I will arrest you on suspicion if you do un tell 
me what you two scoundrels are up to in regard to this 

boy,” said Ben, ~ 

“We wish to obtain custody of him. There is nothing 
scoundrelly in that.” 


“But he has a father. és | 
“Who is not a fit person to have charge of thin He has 
a mania for homicide. The boy is not safe in his pos- 
session.” . 
ag Af fact that the man was Danny’s father was news to 

He knew of the man’s mania, of course, but guessed that 
there was another reason for Dinkt’s desire to keep 
Danny. 

“Can the man not be confined?” he asked. 

“He has been. He appears perfectly sane at times, and 
he has been, released at one of those periods, contrary to 
our orders.” 

“All this may be. irae: »” said Ben. “At all events, the 
man is at large. There is some scheme to eid posses- 
sion of the boy. What is it?” 

“The scheme is merely to protect him from his father. 
IT know of no other, and now, if you will permit me go 
on my way, I shall be greatly obliged.” 

The man was crafty, Ben knew, and he wondered how 
he could get the best of the fellow. 

He was certain that the lawyer and Dinks had some 
scheme and was determined to learn what it was. 

“This is mere subterfuge,” he said. “If you don’t tell 
me what your scheme is, I’ll have you hanged as a spy.” 

Quirk turned pale, trembled violently, and seemed about 
to say something when there came the sudden sound of 
horses galloping “along the road. 

The rascally lawyer at once put spurs to his horse, ery- 


ing: 

“Rebels, rebels, catch the rebels!” 

The boys were about to dash after him when they 
caught the gleam of scarlet uniforms. 

“Away with you, boys!” gasped Ben. “There’s no time 
to lose!” 

There was a large number of the redcoats, and the three 
boys would be no match for them. 

They quickly wheeled their horses and dashed away. 

After them flew the redcoats, sending a volley whistling 
over their heads and about their ears. 

Harry Thurber had his hat shot off, and turned and 
fired a shot at the redcoats, disabling one of them. 

Then the three boys rode away as fast as they could and 
escaped. 

The enemy did not pursue them any distance, evidently 
fearing to fall-into a trap. 

The boys failed to hear the sounds of pursuit at leneths, 
and went on at a more leisurely gait. 

“Jf those rascally redcoats had not come along just 
then, I would have found out something,” sputtered Ben. 

“To be sure,” replied Harry Judson, “but we learned 
- something, anyhow.” 

“Yes, and I would have learned the rest. I wish ticae 
meddling British would mind their own business!” 

The two Harrys Jaughed at Ben’s earnestness, and 
Harry Thurber said: 

“Yes, it is too bad, but I don’t know what we are going 


to do about it.” 
“Neither dol. We know something, but not all. Those 


two fellows have got some rascally scheme on hand. I 


believe they would have succeeded is Dinks _ i beaten 
the boy.” 


tune that they want to get hold of.” 


let him go.” 
“Yes, of course. It may be a matter of ‘money, af 


“Very likely; and Dinks won’t get much of it, , not ae 
that rascally lawyer has the handling of a aay 
“Indeed he won’t,” said both the others, with a Jaugh. i 
They at length reached the camp, where Mark and the | 
other Liberty Boys were eager to know what had be s 
pened. | | 
Ben told his nae of the story, adding that he at seen ae 
nothing of Dick and Bob since they had separated. — 
“Then you didn’t see Danny?” asked Mark, 
“No; but I suppose Dick did. The two men cone " 
so as to puzzle us, no doubt.” Meese 
“But don’t they suppose we send more that one person : 
on a pursuit of that sort?” : 
“Maybe not,” with a laugh. 
An hour later Dick and Bob returned, Danny riding 
in front of Dick. 

The boys all gave a cheer, and Danny received a of 
attention. : 
“T came back, boys,” he said. es captain would Heb 

let them fellows’ Tun away with me.” | 
“We caught up with the rascally lawyer,” 
“and learned something very strange.” 
“So did we,” said Dick. 


said a 


— 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FIGHT AT WHITE PLAINS. 


Bob had succeeded in Shomne Danny, and then Dick | 
had come up, and the two had taken the boy with them, 
making a detour and eluding Manners. 

Ben was quite astonished to discover that Dick had 
learned just what he had heard. 

“Then we don’t any of us know what the design of these 
two rascals is,” he said. 

“No,” was Dick's reply, “but as you suggest, I think it 
concerns money.” 

“Then we'll have to get hold of Dinks or Quirk me 
make them tell what they know,” declared Bob... | 

“Very true,” agreed Dick. 

As Ben had seen redcoats, and as it was Healy iy 
were still about, the Liberty Boys now set off to find them. 

Just before sunset they came upon a British cei and 
at once attacked it. | 

The redcoats were taken by surprise, but tried ae iy. 

While some were hurrying away with the baggage, 
others stood up against the brave boys and sil i keep 
them back. 

The plucky fellows bore down solidly upon them, how- 
ever, and forced them to retreat. 

Then Hand’s riflemen came up, jew the rout was con 
plete. 

Much of the camp equipage was loft behintl ae Vila 
stands of arms and a goodly aUP Ly. "i { rere 
captured. Hos ee 
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It was abun dark by the time the enemy fled, and so 
Dick made his camp where the enemy had had theirs. 


“Shure an’ it wor koind av dhim to lave enuff for our | 


supper,” said Patsy. | 

“Dey don’d was t’ought abouid you at all, I tai me,” 
laughed Carl. 

“Go? n wid yez, Cookyspiller. 
thinkin’ av us all dhe toime.” 
cy eee? 

“An thryin’ to get out av our way, be dhe same token. He 

“Ach, dot was duefavent. es 

“Well, an’ don’t dhat make dhim think av us, I donno?” 

“Yah, I bet me dot was make dem t’ought abouid Us, 
but ay don’d was se abouid you, choost der same.’ 

“Shure dhey do, an’ about yersilf, too.” 

“What dey was tought abouid me?” 


“Dhat yez wud make a good pilly for dheir re yez 
do be dhat soft an’ plump.” 

“Humbug? said. Carl, as all the boys laughed. 

‘The boys kept a sharp lookout for the enemy that night, 
but none were seen, and it was thought likely that they 
were hurrying toward White Plains or some other point 
of attack. : : 

In the morning the Liberty Boys moved forward rapid- 
heen: | 

Dick and a score of the boys formed an advance guard, 
the others following in solid column. . 

‘They were inalitig good progress, when Dick a oRly 
paused and said to Bob at his side: 

‘“There are troops in the neighborhood. I am not cer- 
tain if we will met them, but we may have to hurry on 
and avoid them.” 


“You mean that they are oe toward the same 


Shure dhe ridcoats do be 


- pomt that we are?” 


“Yes. Hurry back and bring up ie main ute ee the 
Liberty Boys.” 

Then Dick rode ahead rapidly but Savieuly: 

Presently looking out across country from a bit of ris- 
Ing ground, he saw a detachment of redcoats coming 
along an. intersecting road down which he meant to turn. 

By. making a dash the plucky youths night make the 


' eross roads Beet 


Riding back, he met the Liberty Boys and said: 

“Rorward, boys! We must reach the cross roads ahead 
of the enemy.” 

Then on they rode gt full speed, fairly thundering 
down the hill. 

The redcoats caught sight of them and halted to form 
in line of battle, thinking they were going to be attacked. 

This delay was an advantage to the seghatl Boys, who 
did not let it slip. 

Reaching the road, they turned and rode off at a gallop, 
firing a volley as they wheeled. 

The redcoats, seeing that they had heen fooled, set out 
after them at a hot pace. 

The Liberty Boys rode on at a tremendous pace, throw- 
ing up a cloud of dust which quite hid them from the 
enemy. 


Now that the tedcoats were not between them and the | 


7 American lines, the boys could harass them all they chose 
_ and could always fall back and be safe. 


Once they waited in the wood-bordered road on the ¢ 
farther side of a little bridge over a creek. 

The enemy did not see them till almost upon them, and 
then the brave boys fired a volley and fell back. 

The redcoats were cautious about coming on, and the 
boys had retreated some little distance before their ab- 
sence was discovered. 

They had a good laugh over it, wien at last they beheld 
the enemy following them in the distance. 

Later they waited at a sharp turn in the road, and as 
the advance guard came on, suddenly opened fire upon 
them and sent them flying back. 

By the time the main body had come up the Liberty 
>| Boys were far away and enjoying another laugh at the 
expense of the redcoats. 


Late in the afternoon they arrived at White Plains. 

Here they found ‘the Americans strongly entrenched, 
awaiting the coming of the enemy. 

Washington was at North Castle, two miles distant, 
having fortified a natural stronghold. 

The Americans were chiefly behind their breastworks 
near the village, the British being upon the hills below, 
éast of the Bronx. 


Chatterton’s Hill, on the opposite side, was occupied by 
Colonel Haslet, with Delaware and Maryland troops and 
some militia, in all about sixteen hundred men. 

Early the next morning General McDougal reinforced 
Haslet with a small corps, the Liberty Boys and two 
pieces of artillery. 

At ten o’clock the British moved toward the village in 
two columns, the right command by General Clinton, the 
left by De Heister and Sir William Erskine. | 

Howe Wwas with the second division, and when near the 
village held a council of war, which resulted in a change 


in the point of attack. 


Inclining to the left, the British placed a goodly num- 
ber of pieces of artillery on an eminence to the southeast. 

Then, under cover of their fire, they constructed a rude 
bridge over the Bronx and attempted to cross and ascend 
the wooded heights to dislodge the Americans on Chatter- 
ton’s Hill. 

Captain Hamilton placed his two | guns on a rocky ledge | 
and opened fire upon the enemy as hey ascended. 

Dick Slater and his brave Liberty Boys, dismounting, 
took up a position near the battery and sent in volley 
after volley upon the redcoats. 

Whole platoons were swept from the margin of the _ 
hill as they attempted to ascend. | 

The enemy were forced back and retreated to their - 
artillery, when they joined another division under General 
Leslie, which was then crossing the Bronx a quarter of a 
mile below. 

The whole force inbehad up the slopes along the south- 
western part of the hill. 

Gaining a slope near the top, they tried to turn Me- 
Dougal’s “flank. 

Here were the Liberty Boys, who stoutly rallied to 
McDougal’s defence, mounted their horses and opposed ~ 
the British vigorously. 

Smallwood and Ritzema on the right also opposed them 
earnestly, the enemy moving to the extreme right and dis- 
persing the militia. 


The gallant Liberty Boys stood their ground and met 
the attack of the light infantry and cavalry most valiantly. 

At last Rahl and his Hessians attacked McDougal’s 
flank so vigorously that he was obliged to give way. 

Dick led off the Liberty Boys in good order down the 
southwestern side of the hill and across the Bronx to the 
intrenchments at White Plains. 

The British were the victors, but all they had were some 
rudely erected breastworks. 

“They're welcome to them,” laughed Bob. 


—_ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
TWO KINDS OF SKIRMISHES. 


After the battle the militia, who had been dispersed by 
the enemy, speedily collected in the intrenched camp at 
the village. | ru 

The British rested upon their arms all night, and in 
the morning Dick took the Liberty Boys as a strong scout- 
ing party and set out to look over the ground. . 

They encountered the enemy on the Bronx, and at once 
a skirmish began. 

“Hold your ground, Liberty Boys,” said Dick. “These 
fellows are invaders and must be driven out.” 

The brave boys answered with a cheer and delivered a 
telling volley at the enemy. 


brave boys to drive them back. 

“Stand your ground, boys!” cried Dick. “Hold back 
the redcoats!” - 

“Liberty forever! Back with the redcoats and Hes- 
sians!” shouted the gallant lads. “Down with them!” 

A strong force of the enemy rushed at Dick to capture 
him and put the Liberty Boys to flight. 

At once the brave fellows rallied to Dick’s assistance. 

Bob led one party and Mark another. 

They not only saved Dick, but actually forced the red- 
coats to recoil. | 

Then Hand’s riflemen, Glover’s brigade and other de- 
tachments of patriots came rushing up to take part in 
the struggle. 

The enemy retired to their intrenchments, and the 
skirmish was over. 

General Howe, considering the Americans too strong 
to be attacked at the moment, withdrew his army to 
within long cannon range and awaited the arrival of 

- Lord Percy with four battalions from New York and two 
from Mamaroneck. 

The American intrenchments, which looked so strong 
to Howe’s eyes, were exceedingly weak, being composed of 
earth and sods laid upon cornstalks. . 

They were really no protection against cannonballs, and 
Howe would have seen this had he attacked these works 
first instead of the stronger ones on Chatterton’s Hill. 


its loss, would have been the result. 


ments before making a second attack. 


vy 


Bob, “and I think I will take Danny over to the Lous ca 
and leave him with mother and Edith.” are 


Bob, smiling. 


for she missed him greatly when he was away. ~ 


for going over to the house, therefore. 


Then redcoats and Hessians came swarming upon the} 


Tn that case the dispersion of the American army, if not} 


After the skirmish and the falling back of the enemy, | dozen or two more!” | 
jt became evident that Howe was waiting for, reinforce-| 


“There will be no immediate fighting,” said Di : 


“We have been trying to do so for some time,” answered | 


“Very true, and have had to put it off. I think we can i 


do it to-day, however.” 


Danny was willing to do as Dick said, although he would 


have liked to remain with the Liberty Boys and seen the 
fighting. De VE cag 


Dick Slater went to see his mother.as often as he could, i 


Her husband had been killed by a treacherous ‘Tory : 


neighbor at the beginning of the war, and she had re- 
ceived a shock from which she never entirely recovered, 


Bob’s father and mother and sister lived not far distant 


from Dick, the two girls being constant companions. 


Edith Slater was Bob’s sweetheart and Alice Estabrook 


was Dick’s, the two boys being like brothers. 


Dick and Bob had reasons other than the care of Danny 


Their mothers would be anxious to hear from them 


after the fight, and the girls were always glad to see them. 


They mounted their horses, Danny got on his, still in 


his uniform, and off they set for Dick’s home. 


When within a mile of the house Bob suddenly said: 
“There are those Tory bullies, Dick. There’s sure to 


be a fight, and we’ve got Danny with us.” 


“You aren’t afraid of them, are you?” asked the boy. 

“No, but they throw stones and use clubs, and you 
might get hurt.” ts 

“Don’t you be afraid of me,” said Danny. “Tl lick 
one or two of ’em myself.” . 

There were many T'ories in the neighborhood, West- 
chester being always a neutral ground. Pa 

Young Scroggs, the son of the man who had killed 
Dick’s father, Dick having shot and mortally wounded 
him later, was one of the party now advancing. 

He had sworn to have vengeance upon Dick, but had 
not yet succeeded. 

With him were young Hank Jones, Bill Burgess, Ike 
Mills and a dozen or more overgrown boys, cowards, 
sneaks and bullies, every one of them. eh 

They insulted Dick and Bob or any of the Liberty Boys, 
and attacked them whenever they considered it safe. _ 

They would never meet the young patriots on equal 
terms, however, but always went in large parties. ‘ 

ae they spread out across the road, and Scroggs 
said : | ; 

“Yah! yer rebels, yer got drove off Chat’ton’s Hill, 
didn’t yer?” BF 

“Yus, an’ they’ll git druv out er White Plains, too,” said 
Hank Jones. pa 

His father was no better than an outlaw and lived in 
the very worst quarter of the town. | 

“Let’s lick ther rebels,” said Bill Burgess, whose father 
was a grasping money-lender and a rank Tory. 

“What do you bullies want?” asked Bob. “Why don’t 
you get more? You haven’t half enough. Go and get a 


“We're ergoin’ ter lick yer, an’ we got all we need,’ ; 
snarled Scroggs. “Come on; fellers.”? = 4 
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THE LIBERTY BOYS WITH HAD eT ne 


Camel with clubs and stones, ‘the bullies now “made a. 
eudden dash. 

“Charge!” eried Dick. 

He and Bob and. S icigi suddenly urged their horses 
forward. | 

Some of the bullies were thrown down, the greater part 
scattering when the boys charged. 

Two of them managed to get hold of Danas bridle, 
de luaba and stopped him. 

He promptly drew a pistol and hamid one of the bullies 
on the head with it. 

Seeing his danger, Dick promptly wheeled Major, jump- 
ed off and seized young Scroggs. 

The bully was about to pull Danny from the saddle. 

Dick straightway blackened both the young Tory’s eyes, 
caused his nose to bleed and then kicked him into the 
ditch, half full of muddy water. 

“There!” he cried indignantly, “perhaps you'll take a 
boy of your own size the next time.” | 

Young Scroggs pulled himself out of the ditch, vow- 
ing vengeance, and then seven or eight of the bullies at- 
tacked Dick. 

Bob came up and took a hand, dealing sturdy blows 
right and left, giving kicks, cuffssand slaps without stint 
to the bullies. 

Danny also did what he could and delivered many a 
telling blow. 

Then* there was the sound of horses coming on at a 
canter. . ( 

Two young ladies on horseback presently came in sight 
around a bend in the road. 

As soon as they saw the two boys bone the bullies 
they came dashing up. 

Then they plied their whips vigorously, delivering many 
cutting blows on the backs, legs, arms and necks of the 


# 


: ules. 


The young Tories howled with pain, dancing and jump- 
ing and trying to get out of the way. 

At last half a dozen Liberty Boys rode up, and these 
also took a hand. 

The bullies, finding themselves more nearly matched 
as to numbers, beat a hasty retreat. 

They got away quickly and then, from a safe distance, 


- hurled abuse and insults on the Liberty Boys. 


“Oh, yes, you’ve got a lot to say, now you're safe,” 
sputtered Bob, “but you daren’t come back here, you 
sneaks!” 

“They haven’t got enough,” laughed Ben Spurlock. “A 
dozen to one is their usual number. ‘¢ 

“And they got thrashed even with those odds,” said 
Bob. 

“They’re not likely to come back now,” observed Dick, 

“so suppose we go on.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MORE TROUBLE, 


_ Having kissed both girls, one being his sister and the 


other his sweetheart, Dick presented Danny. 


a 
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“This is Danny Manners, haber he said. “Tg am taking 
him home so that he can take care of you and mother.” 

“Why, he looks like a little Liberty Pik brother,” said 
Edith, smiling. 

“Yes, and he wants to be one, but ne will have to wait 
some time yet.” 

“T hope this dreadful war will be over before he is big 
enough for that.” 

“So do I, but we can’t tell. Danny, this is my sister 
Edith, and ‘this is Miss Alice Estabrook.” 

“They’re pretty nice girls, both of them,” observed the 
boy, “and they’re not afraid, either. My! but how they 
did wallop those Tories! That was worth going a mile 
to see.” 

“Indeed it was!” laughed Bob. “They’re good patriot 
girls, Danny, and you'll like them both.” 

“What started the fight with those Tory boys?” asked 
Edith. 


“The usual thing,” said Dick. “They insulted and 
then attacked us, nearly a dozen to one.” 

“We were giving them all they wanted even before you 
came up,” laughed Bob. 

“Yes, but this won’t be the last of it,” said Edith. 
“There’s always more trouble whenever you have a quar- 
rel with them.” 

“And we never run away from it,” declared Bob. 

“Hidithy means that these young scoundrels will tell 
their fathers, and they will make more trouble for.you 
and Dick,” said Alice. 

“Yes, I know. That it what usually happens. 
young liars never tell the thing straight.” 

“Even if they did, these men would make trouble,” re- 
plied Alice. “They always do make it.” 

“Let them!” said Dick, doggedly. “We won’t take any 
nonsense from either the boys or their fathers. They 
are a disgrace to the section, all of them, and ought to 
be driven out.” 

“That’s what I say,” declared Bob, “and some of them 
will have to go if they don’t behave themselves.” 

As, they rode on Dick told about Danny, and added: 

“T will leave him at our house for the present. It is 
not likely that either Dinks or Quirk will look for him 
there,” 

“You'd better keep a lookout for them, all the same,” 
said Bob. “If they trouble you, send Danny over to our 
house. Father will soon send them packing.” 

“Tt is a most interesting story,” said Edith. 
suppose you will ever hear the whole of it?” 

“{ think very likely,” replied Dick. “I shall try to, at 
any rate.” 

When they ‘got to Dick’s house, the young captain of 
the Liberty Boys kissed his mother affectionately "iG 
‘briefly related Danny’ s story. 

The widow received the boy tenderly, and apie to 
look after him until they found a good home for him. 

“V’m going to be a Liberty Boy, ma’am,” said Danny, 
proudly, “so you won’t have to take care of me very 
long.” 

“Bless the boy!” cried Mrs. Slater. “Well, Danny, I 
like your spirit, but I do hope that this terrible war will 
be over before you are big enough to fight.” 

“Oh, I’m big enough now, ma’ ram, but I’m 


The 


“Do you 


not old 
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' “eomaeh Pm as big as the etek: but he’s ‘phd A 


2 ne Well, Dany, my boy,” said Dick, “you take ie care 
_ of the women, evgn if you cannot fight. just now, and I 
shall be quite satisfied.” 

“All right, captain, Pll do the best I can.” 

Dick and Bob remained at the house till nearly dusk 
and then set off for the camp of the Liberty Boys. 

They were within half a mile of it, and it was growing 
dark, when Dick suddenly said: 

“Those fellows are waiting for us, Bob.” 

“Young Scroggs and Jones and the rest, you mean?” 

“No, but the men, Hank Jones and Mills and some 
others.” 

“Do you see them, Dick?” 

“No, but I heard their horses snort just beyond the 
bend.” 

“What are you going to do, Dick?” 

“T am going on,” in a tone of determination. 

“Then I’m going, too, Dick.” 

The boys rode on at a good pace and presently rounded 
a bend in the road. : 

Then, just as Dick had said, they found half a dozen 
evil-looking men waiting in the road for them, sitting on 
horseback. 

They at once spread out 80 as to cut off the boys’ re- 
treat. 


“Well,” said Dick, drawing rein, “what is it now? We]. 


have been abusing your sons, have we?” 

“Huh! then yer know yer have, do yer?” asked the 
elder Jones, a man with an unsavory reputation. 

“No, but we know the lying tales your sons have been 
telling. We’re used to them.” 

“We never will let them alone, we are always abusing 
them and all that nonsense,” sputtered Bob. 


“Well, so yer are,” snorted Mills, another Tory of very | 


bad repute. . 

“Of course,” snorted Bob. “One of us attacks a dozen 
of those bullies and bangs them about. It’s dreadful 
odds, isn’t it? Why don’t we take fifty of them?” 

Mills seemed to understand the sarcasm, although none 
of the others did. 

apebby they do have more’n ve ” he retorted, “but 
you’ve got pistols an’ swords an’ muskets an’ ‘ 

“Which we never use on such cattle,” said Dick. “I have 
heard these stories before, and am sick of them. They’re 
nothing but a pack of lies.” 

“Do yer mean ter call us liars: ?” growled Jones. 

“Yes!” decidedly. 

“You didn’t think Dick Slater would ‘nile out, did 
you?” laughed Bob. 

“You men come to threaten us,” continued Dick, “and 
block our path, but we won’t have it. We'll use our 
pistols on you and in short ordet. Now get out of the 
way. Bob!” 

In a moment each of the boys had a couple of big pistols 
pointed at the Tories. 

“Come ahead, and if these fellows bother a shoot!” 

“All right, Dick,” with a laugh. 

“Now then, forward!” 

At the word both Dick and Bob fairly flew. 

The Tories got out of the way in short order. 
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There was not a shit fired, aaa in a sh 
and Bob rode into the camp uninjured. ! 
“Any more trouble with the Tories?” kee B as 
“A little? laughed Bob. “They stopped us, but we 
offered them arguments which wey, could not. answer. Beis} 

“But I didn’t ‘hear any shots.” 

“No, we didn’t go as far as that, Ben. It was umneces. 
sary.” 

The boys were eating their suppers ‘cok Bich Sander- 
son came to Dick and said: 

“That rascally lawyer, Quirk, wants to see you, He 
says he can furnish you with valuable inioraston lg 
want to pay for it.” 

“Mell him I won’t give him a penny for his tbat 
tion,” answered Dick. “It refers to Danny, I. i et 

“He did not say.” 

Sam went away, but shortly returned and said: 

“No, he says it has nothing to do with the boy. He 
says he can give you knowledge of the enemy's camp 
which will enable you to completely overthrow them.” 

“Tell him I don’t want it, and that if he sic about 
here he will be arrested.” 

“Do you think he has such information, Dick?” lasted 


Bob. 
“No, it is a trap, no doubt, and I wouldn’t trust him.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONCERNING DANNY. 


Quirk went away, muttering to himself, and Dick said 
to Bob: 

“The fellow came Bere to spy on anne see if ths boy 
was still in the camp.” 

“T have no doubt of it, and he will probably be spying 
on us till he is satisfied that the boy is not here.” 

That night several of the boys on picket duty heard 
someone prowling about the camp, first at one point and 
then at another. , 

At last, when Dick was going the rounds, having heard 
about the prowler, he heard someone ih the bushes. | 

“See here, Quirk,” he said, “if you come ea about 
here any more you will be fired upon.” 

The noise ceased for a time, and then tele heard 
stealthy footsteps leaving the camp. 

The man did not return that night, and there were no 
more cat-like footsteps heard. 

“We must. try and find Dinks,” said Dick to Bob the 
next morning. 

“Do you think he will tell anything?” *° 

“He must,” tersely. 

“Very good. Then we'll find him.” 

The enemy were still resting, waiting for reinforce- 
ments, and there did not seem to be any chance of their 
attacking the patriots that day. 

Disguising themselves and taking ordinary ehee EDe 
two boys set out at a rapid pace for the river. , 

Danny had said that Dinks lived near the river, and 
it was there that they meant to search for saan : 


Corsaiiy the Bh will ver) they came upon a nes by 

he roadside. 

“We might obtain some nforinations here said Bob, 

carelessly. | 

“Perhaps,” reread Dick, “though I don’t know that 

he frequents places of this sort.” 

“Suppose we try.” 

_ “Well, there can be no harm im that,” 

: Dismounting and tethering thelr horses to the fence, 
ey entered. 

As they were eoing in they heard someone in one of 
Pic curtained stalls say: 

_ “If the redcoats knew what I know of the intrench- 
_ments at White Plains, they could take it without all this 
delay.” 

{ “Why don’t you tell them?” and Dick recognized the 
_questioner’s voice as that of Dinks. 

_ “YT daren’t. I deserted, and they’d hang me if I showed 
my face among them.” 

__ “Give me the information then, and I'll share what J 
get for it with you.” 

_ Dick made a quick signal to Bob and stepped forward. 

_ Then he threw aside the curtains and said: 

_ “Ezra Dinks, I want to see you.” 

_ Dinks tried to get up, but Bob pointed a pistol at him. 

} “Sit down, Dinks!” he said. 


“We hoped Marinens would die,” growled Dinks, } 
“Danny has other relatives. My wife is his aunt, his 
father’s sister. Danny will get his father’s money when 
Manners dies.” 

“But he is tough,” the stranger added, “T can tell you 
all about it, captain.” 

“T may not have to ask you,” said Dick. 

“T was trying to get Joe back to the ahaa when we 
visited your camp.” 

“You were connected with it?” 

“Yes. We tried dosing the man, but he has the con- 
stitution of an ox, and is shrewd ‘besides. He wouldn’t 
take the stuff always when we thought he did.” 3 

“Tf Manners died, how could you get the money” 

“By saying Danny was dead.” 

“Where is the money?” 

“Held in trust.” 

_vhen you never adopted” the bey?” to Dinks. 
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“But you and Quirk said you had.” 

ml Quirk will say anything!” with a growl. 

“So will you, I fancy. What was the big house that 


.| the boy speaks of ?” 


“H’m! Does he remember es aa snarlingly. 
EN Gig) 93 


“It was an almshouse, as I said. We put him there te 


Dick recognized Dinks’s companion as the man who| hide him.” 


Phd been with Manners on the latter’s first visit to the 
camp. 


“And yet let him know his own name?” 
“That was accidental. Someone told him, and then my 


' He never foreod a face, and’ he Bee the man immedi- | Wife used to call him that when she scolded him.” 


ately. 


: “T think I may want to see you also,” he said, 
down, Bob.” 


“Why could you not have had a guardian appointed for 


«Sit | Manners and got at the money in that way ?” 


“He was sane at times, and the men who had the money 


- He took a seat next to the stranger, thal Bob sat next | Said it was safe enough where it was.” 


to Dinks. 

{ “We will attend to your affair later,” Dick said to his 
seatmate. “Just now we want to ask Mr. Dinks a few 
questions.” 

_ “J have nothing to say,” with a growl. 

_“T think you have. You heard what he said, Bob?” 
a YOR, 9? 

p “You are willing to give the enemy information con- 
cerning our works. You area spy, therefore.” - 

j BE Anvihine to drink, sirs?” asked the landlord, coming 
forward. 

_ “You may fill these two pewters. 
thing spirituous.” 

| “Verys good, sir.’ ‘ 

' “Now then, Dinks, what of Danny Manners?” 

| “You know all I am going to tell you,” ete: 
“That is his real name?” 

“Yes,” ? 

| “His father is afflicted with a homicide mania?” 
Yes. 2 

“And you have. tried te keep him confined.” 
“Huh! I should say we had,” said the stranger. 
/a sly fellow, though, and gets out.” 


| - 


ho friends?” 

““T won’t tell you,” snarled Danke, 

“You will or T’ll take you back to White Plains and 
ave aie hanged as a spy.” | 


. 


Die k, 


‘| prosecution for conspiracy, as well as in danger of arrest 
as spies.” 


“It is there yet?” 

eae: 3) 

“Who has it?” 

“Judge Wilmerding, of Tarrytown, Mr. Miller, 
Croton, and Mr. Morris, at New York.” 

| know them all. Then they think Danny is dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“And would they Mavens the money to you if Man- 
ners died?” 

“My wife is heir-at-law.” A 

“Very good; and you would dispose of her, I suppose, 


of 


I do not Asta any-| without any ecompunction?” 


Dinks flushed deeply, while the stranger turned a ghast- 


ly white. 


“Of course they would, both of them,” said Bob. 
“You have furnished valuable information, Dinks,” said 
“You and Quirk and this man here are Bahie to 


“Tet that go,” muttered Dinks. “TI have told you what 


| you, want to know. You can afford to pass the other 
“He | matter.” * 


At that moment the sound of a large eer of horsemen 


why do you keep Danny? He i is not insane? Has he| approaching was heard. 


“See who it is, Bob,” said Dick. 
Bob hurried to the nearest window. 


“Jove! ‘They’re redcoats, Dick. There’s a lot of them.” 
“Coming here?” 
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: “Yes, there’s a full. regiment of them, redcoats oon 
| regimen 
: “Tf you say a word as to our identity, we will dani 
you,” said Dick. “Sit down, Bob.” 

Bob sat down in his old seat; and i in a few ramets” a 
score of redcoats entered. 


They looked at the boys, but paid little attention to 


_ them. 


Then more entered, and the landlord and all his house- 
hold force were kept busy. 

Dick presently made a signal to Bob, and the two arose 
and passed out of the room by a rear door. 


ee was a captain coming in who saw me in New 
» York,” said Dick, “in this same disguise. He would 
know me in a moment.” 
The boys quickly secured their horses and rode away 
as Dinks came out, shouting loudly: 
“There goes Dick Slater, the rebel spy! 
There is a price on his head.” - 
At once a score and more of redcoats started in pursuit. 


Seize him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DANNY CAPTURES A PRISONER. 


Dick and Bob put spurs to their horses and dashed 
away at full speed. 

Crossing the bridge, they soom came to where the road 
branched. 

“Come on, Bob,” said Dick. 
we don’t need to separate.” 

They went on faster than ever, keeping out of sight of 
the pursuing redcoats. 


“They can’t catch us, and 


At length they failed to hear the sound of pursuit, and 


Dick slackened his speed. 
“We'll go across country, Bob,” he said. “It will save 
us a lot of ground.” 


“Very good, Dick.” 

They both knew the region they were in thoroughly and 
would get to White Plains a long time ahead of the enemy: 

They went on at a less rapid pace than before, but 
saved time, nevertheless. 

“Well, I was right about finding Dinks there,” said 
Bob. 

‘Aves, but things often turn out otherwise than one 
thinks they will.” 

“You would not have gone in there! ” 

“No, not if you had not spoken of it.” 

“It was a lucky thought. of mine.” 

“Yes, but we often do not know how things may turn 
out, even when we make the most careful plans.” 

“Very true.” 


They rode on steadily and reached White Plains in the 


afternoon. 
Howe’s reinforcements all arrived that evening, and 


preparations were made to storm the American iy | 


the next morning. 


At midnight a terrible storm of wind and rain. arose, | 


lasting all that night and much of the next day. 


* 
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All operations were - suspended, and the ox si A 
tack was not made. Lage ; 

During the next night, when the sine was clearing 
and the British were asleep, Washington withdrew. sick 
encamped upon the heights of North Castle, toward the 
Croton river. 

Here he had erected strong breastworks along the hills 
looming up a hundred feet above the Bronx. 

It was a natural stronghold, and Howe hesitated é at- 
tacking him in such a place. 

The enemy remained at White Plains, and Dick he the 4 
Liberty Boys kept their old camp in order to harass them 
all they could. | 

Dick went over to the house with Bob to see the girls 
and Danny and to see if everything was safe. 

Dick told Alice and Edith what additional eAation | 
he had learned concerning Danny, and asked if they had 
seen any suspicious persons in the neighborhood. 
- “No, we have not,” said Edith, “but Mrs. Freeman’s | 
garden was robbed the other night, and they think the 
thief was a soldier.” 

“Perhaps; but there are other bad characters ationt: be- 
sides British soldiers, my girl,” laughed Bob. 

“That was Will Freeman’s mother who was: ores, 
wasn’t it?” asked Danny., 

“Yes, and she can ill-afford it,” replied Yee 

“And Will is a good fellow,” declared Danny. 4 

“So he is,” avreed Bob. 

“He is a brave fellow, a good boy and a dutiful son,” 


| added Dick. 


“J like Will first-rate, and I’d like to catch that thief,” — 
observed Danny. 
No one paid any attention to him, and he said no more. 

At length the boys left, Dick saying just before he went 
away: | : 

“Keep a watch on all strangers you see near the house. : 
Danny’s father said try to take him, but he is not to be 
trusted.” 

“We have seen no one so far,” said Edith, “bat if we | 
do we will send Danny to Bob’s.” 


“Very good; that will be the safest place.” | 

That night, when Edith .and her mother were fast © 
asleep, and Danny was supposed to be in the same state, | 
the boy stole silently downstairs. 

Taking down the musket suspended over the fireplace, 
the boy silently stole out of the house and fae in the 
direction of the Widow Freeman’s. 

He knew the place, for Kdith had sent him. there on 
errands once or twice. 


Reaching the house, he hid himself behind some bushes 
in the garden. 


The air was chill, but the plucky little pais waited — 
patiently and never complained. | 
At last, after a long wait, he heard footsteps. — 
Someone came into the garden with a bag over his 
shoulder. | 
This he threw down and began to fill with fruit. 
Danny peered out cautiously and saw a strapping. big 
grenadier helping himself to fruit. 


There was light enough ie him t t the | 
‘redcoat did not see Py shah thy but | 


at 


” Sutin till the man had filled the bag and had 
‘thrown it over his showlder. : 

Then he suddenly sprang out as the man was etousiensg| 
Sol said: 
“Go right on, soldier. If you drop that. bag rm shoot 
-you dead!” » 
The man turned his head just enough to see the glint 
“of the musket barrel. 
“Byes right, forward march!” cried Danny. “Tf you 
let go of that bag or stop, I’ll shoot you. Forward!” 
q The grenadier obeyed perforce and marched on. 

_ Danny marched him through the silent, deserted. street 
oa toward the camp of the Liberty Boys. 
4 Every now and then he.charged his prisoner not. to turn 
nor to let go of the bag, and so kept him on the quick 

Fmarch. 

_ Arrived at the camp, he was challenged by Patsy. 

_ “Who goes dhere, begorrah?” 

_ Tt’s me, Danny, with a prisoner. < 

4 ) a avanee, Danny, wid a pris’ner an’ give dhe Sees 
sign.” 

| “Liberty forever.” 

| “Hurroo! Dhat’s dhe bhy for yez. Oh, my, oh, my! 
| Wad yez luek at dhe soize av phwat he’s brought in?” 

A number of the Liberty Boys came forward and we 

“fire flared up. 

' Dick came up, and Danny said: 

_ “Here’s the man that’s been robbing the Widow Free- 
“man’s garden, captain. I captured him. You know I 
said I’d like to, and you didn’t say I couldn’t.” 

’ “Very good, Danny. Now, my man, you may put down 
that bag.” 

' The grenadier, who was a big fellow, over six feet in 

height, put down the bag. 

Then he turned and looked at. Danny. 

“What!” he roared. “A British grenadier captured by 

a brat the size of that?” 

“Shure an’ it’s not dhe soize av dhe body dhat do 
count, me man,” laughed Patsy, “it’s dhe shpirit, an’ dhe 
bhy do have wan as big as all out dures.” —* 

“Did you ever hear of David and Goliath, soldier?” 
peaked Danny. “Well, that feller was a good deal bigger’n 

ou.’ 

f 2 “T bet me dot Deng was one off dose Liperty Poys been 

a ‘one off dose days,” laughed Carl. 

_ “Shure an’ he’d be wan av dhim now, Cookyspiller, av 

he wor a little older,” chuckled Patsy, “for he do have dhe 

_makin’s av wan of ’um.” 

_ “Brought into camp by a little brat like that!” euros 

the grenadier. “Me a British soldier! It’s disgraceful!” 

’ “The disgrace is in a British soldier’s being a thief,” 
said Dick. “You ought to have been ashamed of yourself 

: to do such a thing.” 

_ “Tf that had been in my house,” said Bob, “you would 
have been shot.” 

_ “Put him under guard,” said Dick. “Danny, go back 

_to the house and go to bed. You have left the women 
Pell alone.” — 
iq Xe, captain,” and Danny saluted and marched out of 
_ camp 
a “Didnt Oi tell yez he’ll make a soger?” cried Patsy. 

“Did yez see Da he obeyed ordhers?” 
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“Yah, und he was. TS dot saloot chovst like ein 
machor, ” laughed Carl. “I bet me he was make ein 
solcher pooty quick alretty.” 

The prisoner was very angry at having been made a 
prisoner by a mere boy, and used.a.good deal of profane 
language about it. 

“Keep. quiet,” said: Harry Thurber, he being in charge 
of the man. “If you had remained quietly in camp and 
had not gone out robbing poor widows, you would not 
have been captured. You ought to have had a charge of 
bird shot in your legs, that’s what.” 

Then the big grenadier kept quiet, and was turned over 
to the general the next morning. — 


——— 


Saclay XVII. 
4 LITTLE MATTER OF BUSINESS. 


Dene got fa to the house, closed and locked the 
door, put up the musket, went. up to his room, undressed 
and went to bed without Edith or her mother being any 
the wiser. 

In the morning he came awe as-usual, made the fire, 
brought water and did his other chores, making no men- 
tion of his night’s adventure. 

It was not until Dick and Bob:came to the house during 
the day that Edith knew anything about it. 

Will Freeman came with the two boys and handed 


Danny a big red apple, saying: 


“There you are, Danny. Mother sent you that. It was 
the finest of the lot. The next time you go there she’s 
going to kiss you and give you a pie, all for yourself.” 

Then the story came out, and Edith said: 

“Why, I never knew a thing about it.” 

“Well, I said I’d like to capture the thief, and you 
didn’t say I couldn't,” said the boy, “and so I thought 
it was all right.” 

“It turned out all right, Danny,” said Dick, “but don’t 
leave the house again unless you have permission. We 
don’t know what might happen.” 

“All right, captain. mn: 

“You did well 3 in capturing the big grenadier, my boy,” 
Dick continued, “but you must remember that the first 
duty of ‘a soldier is obedience.” 


“But you didn’t say I couldn’t go, captain,” said anak 

“No,” with a smile, “and I did not say.that you could. 
However, it’s all right. Don’t leave the house alone 
again, though, for we don’t know what might happen.” 

“All right, captain, ” said Danny, saluting. 

That night someone came prowling about the garden, 
but whether a soldier or one of the Tory nei ghbors no 


one knew. 


Danny heard them, raised the window and called out: 
oii get away from there or [’ll put a bullet in your 
eg! 33 

There were hasty footsteps, and the midnight prowler 
ran away and did hot again visit the place. 

Dick heard about it and said: 

“There, Danny, you see what it is to stick to your post. 
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“That’s so, captain, and I won’t go out again.” 

The next day Howe withdrew from the vicinity of 
White Plains and retreated toward the. junction of the 
Hudson and Harlem rivers. 

He encamped upon Fordham Heights, extending his 
left wing almost to King’s Bridge, his intentions being 
tga! the environment and attack of Fort Washing- 
on. 

The Liberty Boys were shortly ordered to go thither 
and form a part of the garrison, acting also as a scouting 
party to watch the enemy, and hold the enemy in check 
as much as possible. 


<chief, who despatched him to the city to obtain informa- 
tion of the enemy. 

“Learn all you can of their intended movements, Dick, 
and in as short a time as possible,” said Washington. 

“T will do so, your excellency.” a 

“T do not limit you as to time, but of course you know 
the value of it, and if you can save it, so much the bet- 
ter.” 

“J will not return till I learn something, your excel- 
lency,” was Dick’s reply, “but I will make the best’of my 
time, nevertheless.” 

“Very good, Dick. I can shy upon you, I know.” 

Dick then saluted and withdrew. 

Disguising himself as a farmer’s boy, Dick set out for 
the city, making his way through the middle of the island, 
where there were thickets and swamps, and where the 
-enemy’s lines would not be as tightly drawn as nearer the 
Trivers. 

He slipped through the upper lines without being de- 
tected, and at last, getting upon a road, asked a lift of a 
farmer going to the city with a load of truck. 

In this manner he got through the lower lines, and at 
last left the farmer near the new jail and.went on afoot. 

The first person he called upon was the Mr. Morris, 
who was one of the gentlemen having the Manners prop- 
erty in trust. 


The gentleman knew Dick, being a staunch patriot and 
assisting the American cause greatly, although in secret, 
as he was living in New York and was watched by the 
British. 

“Glad to see you, Captain Slater,” he said, when Dick 
was shown: in. “Your visit to the city concerns the cause, 
of course.” 

“Partly,” said Dick; “mainly, I may say. | I have a little 
private business in which I think you can assist me, how- 
ever.” 

Dick then spoke of the Manners affair ‘and of his dis- 
covery of Danny. 

“Yes, there is some property LEN ” said the gentle- 
man. “We believed the boy to be dead. Can you get 
cof that the boy in your custody is really the same?” 

“JT will make it my business to do so,” replied Dick. 

“<The sworn statements of this man Dinks and of the 
lawyer that this is the boy will be sufficient. We could 
dispense with Quirk’s deposition, as he is known to be 
anprincipled and searcely to be eredited even under 


me sap a 


You stayed in last night and drove the thief ey ett Ke 3 
had come the other night, you could not have done it.” 


In a few days Dick was sent for by the pamleennlt tas 


~ 


“T very nearly susie Dinks’s afidarit ‘ aid Di 
‘ will try again. I know where he lives, and Iw M 
notary there and get his statement.” } 


“Very good. I am a notary myself, and ee the a ‘i es 


were in the city you could bring him here.” 
STE 8 hardly likely that he would come, ‘sit,’ 

Dick. “He is among friends here, and if he saw 

would -not hesitate to betray. me.” — ai 
“Very true, captain, and of course that is 


question. Arrange it your own way, but eve the @ at its : 


by all means.’ 


“T will do so, sir,” answered Dik and shortly atterward | 


he left the house and walked toward the Bowling Green, 
Arriving in sight of the place, he was amazed to see 


no less a person than Ezra Dinks coming toward him. 


“If things don’t go by contraries!” he ‘said’ to nitaaetl,! 
“The very thing that I: deemed impossible is about t 


happen. ‘ig ink 
‘Taking a pistol (orn inside his coat, he put it in-an 


outer pocket and walked on. 
When Dinks met him, he gave him a sharp look, cy 
was about to make an outery when Dick showed the stock 


|of his pistol and said: 


I can discharge ‘iis. 
It we be 


“Tf you utter a sound, T will fire. 
pistol in my pocket with the greatest ease. 
called an accident.” 

Dinks turned pale, and Dick continued: 


“Go right along up Broadway. I will go with you. a 


have business for you.” 

He walked beside Dinks, with his hand holding the 
pistol in his pocket. 

Big as he was, Dinks was a moral as well as physical 
coward. 

He walked on, pale and trembling, and seemed liké: one 
in a trance, unable to exert his own will. (ae : 

When Dick at last walked up the stoop of Mr. Morris's s 
house he gasped: 

“What are you about? What are you going here for?” 

“On a matter of business,” said Dick swiftly, as he 
raised the ponderous brass knocker and sent a noisy sum- 
mons through the house. 


To the servant who came to the door he said: 

“Tell Mr. Morris that we can attend to the business we 
were speaking of without delay.” 

Dick was shown into the gentleman’s study, finding 
him with a legal- looking person. 

“My word! but this is expedition indeed, captain,” he 
said, seeing Dinks. ! 

“Tt was totally unexpected on my Party i CuMeae a 

“And, better yet, this gentleman is a notary and ale 
tor ahd can take the affidavit of Mr. Dinks, which will 
be much better than my taking it. No. time i be 
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j agreement under duress: would not hold, I think there 
_ may be another way out of it.” 


“Mr. Dinks is certainly guilty of conspiracy,” said Mr. 


Morris, “but we do not wish him to make an affidavit to 


_ that effect.” 


“Nor need we take notice of it if the boy’s claim is es- 


tablished and he inet his rights,” added the other gentle- 
ee a 


“Of course not,” said Dick. 


“Where a conspiracy fails 


there is little need of making an accusation of such a 


move.” 


“But if it is persisted in, then an action would lie.” 
Dinks saw that he was cornered, and made the same 


statement that he had made to Dick. 


This was sworn to before witnesses, signed, sealed and 


delivered. 


“Now, Mr. Dinks,” said Dick, “I am in the city on 
business connected with the cause of independence, and 
you, no doubt, would be glad to betray me to the au- 
thorities here. » 

“T’d do it in a minute, » with a snarl. “If I see you on 
the street, I’ll give the ‘alatra immediately and have you 
arrested as a spy.” 

“He could be locked up, I suppose,” said Dick, “or at 
least detained until I can leave the house? After that I 
don’t care.” 


“Certainly.” 
“T can’t help myself,” growled Dinks, “hut if I meet 


: you on the street T’ll denounce you.” , 


“Just as you please,” said Dick. 

Then he went into the hall with Mr. Morris, and in a 
few moments Dinks saw him pass the doar. 

In a few minutes more Dinks was allowed to leave the 
house. 


He knew that he could do Mr. Morris no injury, but 
he was resolved to hunt down Dick and denounce him. 

Half an hour later he met Dick at the lila Green 
and passed him without recognition. 

He met a solemn-looking person in black, wearing a 
powdered wig and carrying a blue cloth bag under his 


. arm. 


in one disguise, but not in another. 


This person looked no more like Dick Slater than he 
did himself. 


For all that, it was Dick, sae the Tory passed him and 
continued his search. 


Upon leaving the house of Mr. Morris, Dick had gone} 


around into the next street, passed through a rear gate 
into the garden and re-entered the house. 

He went in by one door as Dinks left it by another. 

Then he had changed his clothes and his BEDE REARS, 
and had gone boldly ‘out upon the street. 

After passing Dinks without being recognized, he said 
to himself: 


“The fellow is not as clever as he thinks. He knew me 
If he had been 


_ really clever, he would have -known me in. both.” 


Continuing, Dick went into a tavern much frequented 
by British officers, finding a number of them in the place 
at the time. 

He took a seat near a group of officers of high rank, 


_ ordered some punch, which he did not drink, and listened. 


—_ 


He appeared to go to sleep in a few minutes, and the 
officers grew more communicative. 

They spoke in Jow tones, but Dick’s hearing was keen, 
and he did not miss a syllable. 

The officers were talking about the proposed attack 
upon Fort Washington. 

Although they did not possess General Howe’s full con- 
fidence, they nevertheless knew enough of his plans to 
give Dick a good deal of information. 

He was very fortunate in having come upon them, but 
his whole trip had been fortunate, and he congratulated 
himself upon its general success. 

“Another time I might learn little or nothing, as has 
often been the case,” was his thought. 

At last, when the officers had said all that he knew they 


would say and were talking upon purely personal matters, 


he sat up, yawned in the most natural manner, stretched 
his arms, upset his pewter with a clatter and exclaimed: 
“Bless my heart! I do believe I have been asleep!” 
‘There was a general laugh at this, and one of the offi- 
cers said: 


“That’s a wonderful discovery of thine, Master Wool- 
sack. If thy delvings into the law produce such amazing 
results, you will be a prodigy, in very truth.” 

“Ah, no wonder I slept!” exclaimed Dick, solemnly. 
have been with the army.” 

This time the laugh was at the officers’ expense. 

Leaving the hostelry, Dick walked toward Whitehalt? 
wharf to learn if there were any movement among the 
fleet. 

Nearing the wharf, he heard a sudden outery and no 
ticed a deal of confusion. 


Then he saw a man dash across the street, a knife in 
his hand, strike down someone and dart down an alley, 
pursued by a mob of sailors, soldiers and citizens. 

“He has gone into Canvas Town, the very worst quarter 
in all the city,” Dick said, “but even there he will not 
find protection.” 

Canvas. Town was a part of the city which had been 
burned during the great fire a month or more previous. 

The walls of the burned buildings had been utilized an@ 
dwellings made by the addition of old canvas and spars 
from the ships. 

Here lived thieves, murderers and the very lowest char- 
acters, the very dregs of the city’s population. 

It was unsafe to enter the place by day and positively 
dangerous to do so by night, unless one were known by 
the evil denizens of the unsavory quarter. 

Dick had recognized the man running amuck as Man- 
ners, Danny’s father, 

He followed unhesitatingly, keeping his eyes about him, 
however. _ , 


The man had been seized with one of his fits for killing 
and was absolutely beside himself. 
Dick soon caught sight of him fighting with a dozen 


ball | 


evil fellows, two or three of whom he had badly wound- 


ed. 


“Clear out!” cried one. “This is no place for you. We 


don’t give protection to madmen.” 


Some of the sailors and soldiers had ventured into these 
evil haunts, but no one else except Dick. 
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A sailor had been killed by Manners, and his: mates 
were eager to avenge his death. ~ 

They rushed upon the man, beat him furiously, and 
would have killed him had he not made his escape. 

A sudden deadly fear seized him, and he ran down’ the 
street with the speed of the wind. 

Reaching the river, he plunged in with a great splash. 

Whether from loss of blood, from'striking his head upon 
something at the bottom, or from being carried under a 
vessel, he did not rise again, and his body was never re- 
covered. | 

Dick waited about for an hour while men searched with 
poles and boathooks and at last went away, muttering: 

“That is the last of him, no doubt. My part of this 
business was settled none too soon, and. now the last ob- 
stacle to Danny’s success in life has been: removed.” 


CHAPTER. XTX. 
DANNY JOINS THE LIBERTY BOYS. 


The body of the insane man was not recovered, and 
probably was carried out to sea, the tide being on the 
ebb at the time. 

Dick had seen him leap into the water, however, and 
many other witnesses could be found if they were needed 
to prove the facts of the man’s death. 

Leaving the place, Dick went back and reported to Mr. 
Morris what he had seen. 

“This leayes you free to act as guardian of the boy. 
or to turn over the funds to some other duly appointed 
guardian, I suppose?” he said. 

“Yes, and we will do whatever you suggest, captain.” 

“J would suggest that. you remain the boy’s guardian,” 
was Dick’s reply. 

“Very good, captain. I will communicate with my col- 
leagues.” 

Dick now changed his clothes, putting on his former 
disguise, and left the house. | 

The day was well spent; he had accomplished more than 
he had expected, and there was no reason for his remain- 
ing longer in the city. 

He had had no trouble in entering it, and would prob- 
ably have very little in leaving it, although he always ex- 
pected and was prepared for it. 

Going up Broadway, he suddenly encountered Dinks 
on the corner of John street. | 

“T have my pistol in my pocket yet, Dinks,” he said 
guickly. “Did you know that Manners was dead?” 

“No,” and Dinks seemed ready to collapse. 

“He probably is. They searched for his body for more 
than an hour without finding it, but he is no doubt dead, 
and was soon after he jumped into the river.” 

“How did it happen?” in a scarcely audible tone. 

“It came about from his mania. He ran amuck in 
Broadway and in Canvas Town and finally leaped into 
the river and never came up.” 

“And now Danny will get the money, I suppose?” 

"Yes.” 

“Don’t my wife and I get anything for the care we took 
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of him, feeding, clothing and bringing him 
of God?” a wonstt: 

“You are either'a rank hypocrite, Dinks,” 
“or the greatest miser I ever saw.” [ery 

“Don’t you think we ought to have something?” ae 

“No, I do not. Yow would have cheated him out of 
the whole of it. You will make a claim, however, without 
doubt.” ; ae 

He did, but it was not allowed, it being proven by the © 
man’s own confession and by his acts that he had simpiy 
taken care of Danny to keep his identity hidden, and that 
he had meant to seize the estate as soon. as Manners was 
dead. eee as. 

The trustees remained the same, and Danny came into 
2 comfortable fortune upon his reaching his majority. 

Before that time he had joined the Liberty Boys, served 
under Dick Slater during the last three years of the war, 
and proved himself one of the bravest of a company of 
brave fellows. e 

When he was fourteen years old, having grown a good 
deal. in the meantime, and being strong and. in the best 
of health, Dick took. him into the Liberty Boys, where he 
was warmly welcomed. 

Quirk tried to upset the boy’s claim, but did-not suc- 
ceed, and soon afterward left the country and was not 
seen again in the neighborhood of New York. — 

Dinks joined the Queen’s Rangers and fought against 
his country on the field, as he had done in private life. - 

He was killed during a raid of the rangers in Southern ~ 
New Jerse}, Dick recognizing him after the battle. — 

His wife, upon learning of his death, promptly took 
all of his property and in a few weeks married someone 
else and left the country. : 

Dick soon eluded Dinks, who was like one in-a stupor, 
and left the city. | 

Returning to Fort Washington late that night, he re- 
ported to the commander-in-chief all that he had learn- 
ed. : 

An attack upon the fort was made in a few days, the 
operations of the enemy being much as Dick had heard 
they would be. | 3 

After a brave resistance, in which the Liberty Boys 
took an active part, the fort was reduced and the patriots 
driven from the island. 4 

The plucky boys escaped and accompanied the com- 
mander-in-chief to the Jerseys, where, during the ensuing 
campaign, they took an active part and showed their de- 
votion to the cause by their many valorous deeds. 


THE END. 


Read “THE LIBERTY BOYS AT TARRANT’S 
TAVERN; or, SURPRISED BY TARLETON,” which 
will be the next number (365) of “The Liberty Boys 
of 776.” a oe 


SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postags stamps by 
mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION — 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the copies 
you order by return mail. ol aa Ned 
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from. Hold lamp always at arm’s length when lit. Then, 
if it is shot at, you will not be hit.” 


There is a movement in Germany to popularize the goat as a 
domestic animal, chiefly on account of its milk, which is said 
to be good for every one and by far the best food for bottle- 
||fed babies and young children. Some promoters are especially 
anxious to see the goat flourishing in the neighborhood of 
manufacturing towns. In upper Silesia several workmen’s wel- 


Terms to Subscribers. 


a The nM a «60 ererw eee ee eee wee nes ‘Vee esessoee 5 een fare associations have offered prizes for goat raising and keep- 
Batter ae hewn ee $28 ing. In addition, several communal administrations in the 
TAROT ANNO NTs ie 5 4 sco gb wk sa' Vidi ve'ews seamen 2 | same region encourage goat breeding and keeping in various 

| ways. At Tarnowitz the authorities have gone far ahead. 


How To SEND Monry, 


At our risk send P. O. Money Order, Check, or Registered Letter; re- 
mittances in any other way ‘are at your risk. e accept Postage 
Stamps the sameascash. When.sending silver wrap the coin in. a 


separate piece of paper to avoid cutting the envelope. Write your 


mi address 2) y. Address letters to 
Frank Tousey, Publisher, 24 Union Sq., New York. 


FROM EVERYWHERE. 


In Germany three women are employed as chimney ’sweeps, 
seven as gunsmiths, nineteen’as brass and bell founders, 147 
as coppersmiths, 379 as farriers and nailers, 309 as masons, 
eight as stone-cutters, 2,000 in marble, stone and slate quarries. 
In all 5,500,000 women can earn their living in trades and 
professions. i 


There is no question that the quantity of sleep required 
steadily diminishes from infamcy to old: age. This is.a rather 
interesting exception to the:general rule that,.as in so many 
matters, old age returns to the needs of infancy. As regards 
Sleep, old age is more remote in its needs from infancy than 
is any other period of life. If elderly people obtain good sleep 
during the fisst few hours, and if they have not lost that de- 
light in reading which we all had in youth, but which so many 
of us curiously lose, their’ case is not to be: grieved over. The 
special value of the earliest ‘hours of: sleep, by the way, has 
been proved by psychological experiment. The popular phrase 
“peauty sleep” is well warranted. It.is the early (the deepest) 
hours of sleep that make for health and Denne: 


Neglected by the powers, witches ceased to be so notorious, 


_ but the belief continued to exist, and does exist now, in rural 


parts of Scotland and England; and in England and France, 
even in the towns, fortune-tellers, whether they charge a 
guinea or a shilling for their advice, are witches under the 
terms of the old statutes, and flourish abundantly, but as they 
are not burned they are supposed by superficial observers to 
have been exterminated by school boards:and electric lighting. 
The blacker sort of witch who “overlooks” and casts spells 
on. Man.and beast:may be found in many rural regions North 
and South. One of them was brought before a squire and 
J. P. of my acquaintance as a dangerous nuisance. He said 
to her solemnly: “You. know, Betty, the Bible said ‘Thou 


Shalt not suffer a witch to live in the parish,’ ” and she mi- 


grated, under certain conditions of compensation, to another 
parish. 1 


“Here is an interesting find,” ‘said Lecog the detective. “It 
is a burglar’s notebook. Instructions for the burglarious 
young. Listen and. I’ll read you ‘some: extracts.” He) opened 
the little yellow book and read: “To keep from ‘sneezing, 
close eyes and open mouth and press upper lip till desire 
vanishes. Use turpentine to drill iron if:it is hard. Put hard 
soap into cut when sawing off padlocks. Black the face when 
doing job and carry soap and piece of mirror to wash off with; 
also carry towel.* Put rubber washer on bottom of vise to 
make soundless. Carry vial of tincture of arnica for cuts and 


_ bruises. Try all chisels before using. Use electric lamp, never 
_ the old-fashioned oil lantern. 


To break window, cut with 


3 diamond and then spread thick white lead on flannel and press 


~y 


“| rangement of its toes, the girl is a chicken. 


They have started a goat farm in connection with a plant 
nursery established with public funds and run for the public 
benefit. A tract of fifteen acres was first leased and later pur- 
chased at a cost of $1,125. Buildings and stock increased the 
investment to about ‘double that amount. The jocal adminis- 
tration contributed $500 and the Prussian treasury an equal 
‘amount. The balance was raised by loan, the interest being 
assessed on the property of the district until the investment 
began to pay. The experiment was begun early. in 1905. The 
result has been. a. great development of interest in goat culture 
throughout the province. Small farmers and land owners of 
all sorts are stocking up, and many of the factory people 
own goats and graze them by the roadsides or on the common 
lands. The farm is not yet paying its way, but it is expected 
to ina year or two. The Rhenish-Westphalian manufacturing 
region has also taken up the goat. There are many goat 
culture clubs, and arrangements are being made to institute 
a central .goat promotion station at Altenbochurn, a busy 
village -where there are coal mines, brickyards and steam mills. 
& 
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HAPPY MOMENTS. 


After ten years of experimenting, Clifton H. Willis, a 
rancher on Montgomery road, near San Jose, Cal., has raised 
a chicken that can talk. The fowl] is the sixth generation of 
the cross between a parrot and a Guinea hen, but in every 
characteristic, except the lower half of its bill and the ar- 
At present the 
chicken’s vocabulary is limited to “Good morning, Clint,” 
“Chaw terbacker, Clint,” and a three+syllable cuss word. 
Willis has refused $200 for the chieken. He will try to im- 
prove the breed. , 


“Hello, is this Jawbreaker’s mammoth department store 
which furnishes everything for the home? Well, this is Mrs. 
C. Money Burns, No. 23 Bullion Bullyvard. Take an order, 
please. All ready? ‘Well,«send’ me one hundred and ninety 
dollars’ worth of domestic felicity, two thousand dollars’ worth 
of dutiful offspring, twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth. of 
unadulerated contentment, eight thousand dollars’ »worth ‘of 
jealousy remover, a quarter million dollars’ worth of «assorted 
knowledge,.a half-million dollars’ worth of ennui-killer, four 
ounces of gray matter.and a half dozen earnest purposes. Now 
read it to me, please. Yes, that’s right. Send it up right 
away.” 


The position of librarian in some of our city libraries ofteh 
calls for qualities which would at ‘first thought occur to one 
as indispensable to persons of the Sherlock Holmes persuasion 
rather than to those busy im the field of library work. For 
example, in one of the crowded districts a little boy appeared 
at the desk one morning and demanded a “book by a feller 
named Dirt.” Suspecting a discrepancy somewhere, the li- 
brarian searched the catalogue in vain, then had recourse to 
cross-questioning. This proved equally futile, and a note was 
sent to the boy’s mother, asking her if she would be kind 
enough to write the name of the book she wanted. In about 
half an hour he returned with a slip of paper on which was 
written: “Please send something by George Sand.” 
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THE LUNNEL OUT OF LIBBY. » 
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By COL, RALPH FENTON. 


_ Libby Prison, which was removed to Chicago for the World’s 
Fair from Richmond, was a great deal more of a center of 
attraction twenty-five years before that time than it is ever 
likely to be hereafter. It was a large, brick tobacco warehouse 
on a principal street in Richmond. 

Before the war it was occupied by the firm of Libby & Ne 
and the name of that presumably inoffensive family was 
thereby handed down to posterity linked with a place with a 
reputation for cruelty and brutality second only to that of the 
Andersonville pen. 

The most sensational event in the history of the prison was 
the discovery on February 9, 1864, that during the previous 
might over one hundred of the prisoners had mysteriously 
disappeared. The officer in charge had his prisoners counted 
three separate times in three different ways before he could be- 
lieve that such a wholesale jail delivery had taken place. Then 
be locked up half his guards on suspicion that they had been 
bribed to let the prisoners out. It was not till late in the after- 
moon that an adjutant accidently discovered the opening of the 
tunnel in a shed on the opposite side of the street from the 
prison, 

The story of how it was done was thus told by Lieut.-Col. 
E. F. Cavada, who was there, and knew what he was talking 
about: 


the history of our prison life. It will long be remembered on 
account of the escape of more than a hundred of our number 
from bondage. As far back as the fall before various attempts 
fad been made by officers confined in the prison, under the 


to excavate a tunnel, through which they might hope to effect 
their escape. He organized at different times working parties 


guarded, being seldom visited even in the daytime. To these 
they descended through an opening in the flooring of the 
room above them, used as a kitchen for the prisoners; this 
opening was carefully concealed by a well- fitted board during 
the day. 

“The earliest excavation made led directly into a stratum of 
rock, and was soon abandoned as impracticable. The next 
attempt was made in the direction of the main sewer, which 
runs under the street between the prison and the canal. The 
plan was to dig from the cellar into this sewer, and by creep- 
ing through it to gain the street at a safe distance from the 
prison by means of one of the inlets. After many nights of 
labor, performed under the most. trying circumstances, water 
began to filter into the excavation, and finally poured in so 
rapidly that it was impossible to continue the work, This 
tunnel was abandoned with the greatest reluctance; _it was 
admirably planned, and had it proved successful would, no 
doubt, have emptied the prison of its inmates in a few hours, 

“After many fruitless attempts to penetrate into the sewers, 
it was resolved to make an effort to tunnel under the street 
east of the prison, and to reach the yard of a warehouse oppo- 
site. This street was paced night and day by sentinels. Early 
fm January Colonel Rose organized a working party of four- 
teen officers, who were to relieve each other regularly in the 
work, one always remaining on guard near the excavation to 
prevent a trap being set for the remainder of the party in 
case of discovery by the prison officials. Having succeeded in 
lifting out the bottom of the fireplace in the cook-room, they 
removed.the bricks from the back of the flue and dariinioi 
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“The 8th of February, 1864, was one of the most eventful in 


direction of Colonel Rose of the Seventy-seventh Pennsylvania, 


of ten or fifteen officers, whom he conducted every night into | 
the cellars. These cellars were very dark, and entirely un- 


boesssesh gure ‘He hag got within si 5 seis! \ 


between the floor joists into the cline Sodan ‘the end 
used as qa hospital. Passing through this aperture, they 
with facility lower each other down into the cellar. An opening 
was commenced inthe wall near the northeast corner. Qe 
cellar. This opening was about two feet by eighteen inches, — 

“It was found necessary to cut through the piles on which ¥ 
the building was supported, and this tedious labor was. at 
length successfully completed with no other tools but pocket- 
knives. As they penetrated into the earth, great difficulty was 
experienced on account of the candles, which refused Di burn 
in the close air of the tunnel. One of the party was. compelled 
to stand constantly at the opening. fanning air into it with his 
hat. The tunnel fell with a slight depression for a distance 
of about twelve feet, then continued slightly ascending for 
about the same distance, and was nearly level the remainder of 
its length. It was about fifty-three feet long. The first de- 
pression was rendered necessary by the fall of the ground to- 
ward the warehouse, ' 

“The tunnel at its entrance was about two feet by aes . 
inches, and for some six feet of its length ran at right angles. 
with the street; it then turned a few degrees to the right, with 
a diameter of only sixteen inches, and continued at this angle, 
increasing gradually to a diameter of about two feet ° to its 
exit. In order to pass through, it was necessary, of course, to 
lie flat on one’s face, propeling one’s self with the hands and 
feet, as the space was not sufficient to allow creeping on hands 
and knees. 

As they approached the yard of the warehouse a slight 
error in the computation of the distance nearly proved fatal to 
the enterprise. Thinking they had reached the inclosure, they 
dug up to the surface, and upon breaking through, discovered 
that they had come out in the street, outside the fence, and 
within a few yards of the sentinels. 

“The hole was quickly filled up with a pair of old pante and 
some straw, and the digging was continued a few feet further 
to the desired point under a shed in the yard. An empty hogs- 
head was drawn over the opening to conceal it in the daytime. 
During more than three weeks this severe labor had been per- 
severingly carried on. The only implements used were a large 
chisel furnighed with a long handle, and a wodden spit-box 
brought down from one of the rooms above. To each end of 
this box a cord was attached by which it could be drawn into 
the tunnel and filled with the removed earth by the digger and 


| drawn out by his assistant. The earth and gravel thus taken 


out was concealed under some straw and rubbish in the cellar. 
“On the night of the 8th the tunnel was finally pronounced 
practicable for the proposed escape of the party. About 
twenty-five of the prisoners are said to have been in the se- 
cret; these were to make their escape early in the evening, 
and were to have two hours’ start. After that the rest of the 
prisoners were to be informed, and all who were strong ogi 
were to be allowed to go out. | 
, “Colonel Streight and his party were the first to go, ‘and 
Oo cake in making their way out undetected. Once in. the 
yard of the warehouse they had but to pass out through a gate 
into the street, between the guards, and walk boldly away 
along the canal, During the night 109 of the officers thus 
made their escape.” iio 
During the night, Colonel Cavada says,'there was a panic 
among the prisoners who were waiting their turn.’ Someone 
cried that the guard was coming, and everyone fought for a 
chance at the hole into the tunnel. The noise was terrific, it _ 
seemed, The guard were alarmed, but made no investigation, | 
and were heard finally to conclude that it was only rhe pee | 
of falling tinware or something of that sort. ie . 
Fifty-three: of those who escaped got safely to the 
lines; the rest were recaptured. Colonel Rose was one 
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- and, thinking himself safe, sat down to rest by the road. ‘Two 
» men in Federal uniform came along and asked him who~he 
was. Taking them for Union soldiers, he told them. They 
- were rebel scouts, and promptly took him in and started back 
4 ‘toward Richmond, On the way there, being left awhile alone 
y with one of the scouts, he made a desperate effort to escape, 
_ but being weak through the hardships endured in prison, 
was overpowered and held until the second scout returned. 
_ One of those who led in the tunnel scheme was Major A. G. 
Hamilton, of the Twelfth Kentucky Cavalry, 


WAYS OF DETECTIVES. 


“What are you doing there?” 

_ The man to whom it is addressed is a short, thickset man; 
there is nothing about him to attract attention.” He is the 
most commonplace man I have met for some time. He is 
simply leaning against a pile of boxes, trunks and the like at a 
railroad station. Upon_first glance he looks like a sleepy old 


fellow who may have drank more than a flagon of rum, or he 


may have walked a long distance, and therefore he is fatigued. 
As anyone approached him in the crowd he looked sharply, 
and then seemed to become oblivious. 
That man is one of the sharpest detectives in the State of 
_ Massachusetts. ; 
: “What are you doing there?” is the question again. 
Quickly, without moving a muscle, without looking up again, 
he answers, in a low, distinct voice: 
“Don’t speak to me now; I’m watching a man.” 
I._moved away. 
} Presently the crowd gets thicker. The sleepy gentleman by 
_ the trunks. becomes suddenly aroused. He moved about very 
rapidly among the people. What will he do? 
r Hardly is there time to walk ten paces when he has dis- 
_ appeared. The train thunders into the station and the people 
_ went aboard. The man was nowhere. 
| That night one of the boldest burglars was arrested and 
' lodged in jail. He was arrested on that train, and by the 
_ sleepy man, 
_ The arrest was accomplished thus: As a rough-looking man 
_ With a tin pail in his hand walked quickly from the depot to 
the train the detective followed him closely, and just as he 
was about to put his foot on the step he tripped and fell to the 
_ platform. In an instant the detective fell on top of him. 
The two men were assisted into the car, and then the detec- 
tive apologized for having fallen on him, They sat down to- 
_ gether in the smoking-car, the old-fashioned detective took out 
_ of his pockets a lot of cakes and apples, and they began to eat 
and talk about the news. 
“That was a bad bit of work those fellows done there in 
; Boston. Did you see the evening papers?” 
. “What do you mean?” said the man. 
_ “Why, that safe burglary last night.” 
| “Was there a burglary?” 
_ “Yes; didn’t you hear of it? Why, they stole over $100,000 
_ Worth of cash securities and bonds from the ——- Bank.” 
_ “Indeed! Any arrests?” | 
_. “Not yet, but the officers are close on the track of the leader 
of the gang.” | \ 
_ “Are they? Do they think they have the right man?” 
_ “Yes; they are watching a man in East Boston by the name 
of Ridgewood, a noted burglar.” 
_ Just at this moment a man arose from the seat behind and 
walked out of the car, He passed on into the next car. 
_ “That's our man,” whispered the detective to his apparently 
injured companion. The two men arose and passed into the 
next car after the fellow who had arisen. | 
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They caught up to the man as he was going out of the next 
car. The train was stopping at a short station. The man got 
off. He was arrested, . 

“How did you know that was Ridgewood?” was asked of the 
detective, 

“Because when I mentioned his name he started and left the 
car. There is something about a criminal that gives him away 
to a practiced eye. I saw that man on the platform—he was 
walking up and down. He did not walk more than eight feet 
before he would turn and walk back again. At this I became 
aroused and watched him closer, 

“It was when I tripped up my friend that I wanted to avoid 
suspicion; the burglar was behind us; the man who fell first 
is one of the best detectives in Boston. He was dressed like 
a workingman and carried a pail. When we fell the man 
whom we were following did not notice us, but hurried into 
the cars; all the other people stopped and looked on. , 

“The man went directly to the smoker, and lit a cigar ner- 
vously; he drew his hat over his eyes, and nestled down in 
his seat, apparently engrossed in his newspaper. The man 
read the same paper for a long time. He did not seem to be 
interested in it at all, although his eyes were intently upon 
it. They were only on one spot. We sat down in front of him, 
and began to eat apples and talk. When I mentioned the 
name of Ridgewood he started from his reverie. I looked him 
square in the eye. He got up and left the car. He was our 
man, 

“Oh, about the eight-foot walk? Well, you see, an old crimi- 
nal who has done time will never get out of the habit of walk- 
ing up and down as he has done so long in his cell. He will 
only go about eight feet; that is the regulation length of 
cells. He does this unconsciously, and even though he may 
guard himself against it, before he knows it he will begin to 
walk up and down. — 

“Of course,” said the detective, “no man gives himself up 
to justice—no criminal tells the detective that he is the man. 
We are compelled to judge from our experience. A criminal 
has a certain look, a peculiar way of moving secretly, even in 
public places—in hotels, at theaters, all over. No one but a 
skillful man in criminal work can tell the difference, but their 
actions are readily apparent—they become a larger part of the 
criminal’s nature; he cannot cast off himself. 

“Then there are other things; certain well-known criminals 
have,” he added, “a distinct style of work. The crime is always 
carefully investigated, and the detectives learn the methods 
of the different men. It is a school. I cannot explain it to 
you unless you are a close observer of human nature. 

“A criminal, in walking along the street, will unconsciously 
turn his head and give a quick glance backward, almost ever so 
often, generally within every one hundred steps. I can tell a 
man instantly when I enter a crowd. That’s why these fel- 
lows hide away; they know that if they appear in public that 
they will be recognized,” 
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“I wonder,” said the tall man in the suit of faded black, “if 
I could interest you in a new and cheap edition of the works 
of Anthony Trollope.” “I don’t know,” answered the man at 
the desk. “Go ahead and let me hear what you have to say.” 
The book agent began at once. “Every student of literature 
knows,” he said, “that Anthony Trollope was one of Eng- 
land’s great novelists, It is true, perhaps, that he wrote for a 
limited class.” And so on, for ten minutes. “No,” said the 
man at the desk, turning again to his work, “you haven’t 
succeeded in interesting me.a bit.” “That’s all right,” rejoined 
the tall man in the suit of faded black, replacing the sample 
volumes in his valise with imperturbable composure, “I have 
just started out canvassing with these books, and I was only 
practising on you. Good afternoon.” 
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These Books Tell You Everything! — 


A COMPLETE SET I8 A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Bach book consists of sixty-four pages, prin 


] ted on good paper, in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, iMustrated cover, . 
are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained: in such 


a simple manner that any 


books 
@bild can thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subjects 


HESE BOOKS 


ARE FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL RE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 


T 
FROM THIS OFFICE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, TEN CENTS EACH, OR ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIVH 
@ENTS. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N.Y. 


= MESMERISM. 

No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE.—Containing the most ap- 
red methods of mesmeristh; also how to cure all kinds of 
ses by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 

@ugo Koch, A. C. S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” etc. 


PALMISTRY. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
@roved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
@ full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 
Heo Hugo Koch, A. C. S. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 

No. 838. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
gtructive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
@xplaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
Beading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
ftunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
a with descriptions of game and fish. 

0: 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
Mlustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 

ictions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar-to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


FORTUNE TELLING. ; 

No. i. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Gontaining the great oracle of human destiny ; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 

curious es of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the ljttle child to the aged man and woman. ‘This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and “Napoleon’s Qraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 

ing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery,. véalth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
Buy one and be conyinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 

the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE FAND.— 
Contaiiiing rulés fof telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
er the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


WTO ERC AN APHEMTE Giving Yall 4 

: .—Giving full in- 

ae * the use of dumb bells, Indian elubs, parallel bars, 
iz@ntal bars and various other methods of developing a g 

deal containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 

becotfe br ag and healthy by following the instructions contained 


this li fe, Book. 
Og 10. Ow TO Gn a ant of Loi gp! egrioghr 5 
@Wontaini : thi i ions of guards, blows, an e ditfer- 
daitig ig ‘boxer. Every boy,should obtain one of 
these L an instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
withdut, ami 


r. 
No. 2 HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Oontaining full 
‘ctiong for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
fmstruc ing hing five illustrations, By Professor W. Macdonald. 
Ne. 34 HOW TO £ENCH.—Containing full instruction for 
leo use of the gece ting Mae SS igen , 
eribed. with twenty-one practica rations, . 

in fencing. A complete book. % 
TRICKS WITH CARDS. 

PS ye Fe 

of tricks with ordi $s, and not 

tricks inv -hand, or the use of 

prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 


No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Em- 
—. all . wey ote and most deceptive card tricks, with ils 
ustrations. " erson. 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement, Fully illustrated, 


| MAGIC. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction on all the leading card tricks — 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions ‘as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. RR: 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. HExplaining how 
the seeret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving All the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. — gs 

No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards. incantations, etc. pee 

No. 68. HOW.TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 

y A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
mee secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

o 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By, 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No, 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations, By A. Anderson. Wi 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated. 
MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pheumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book: published. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a lecomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

_No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Mlolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LA’ TERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 


ood, | Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 


illustrated. By John Allen. 

the iS rhe 9 PR be = we tte Vege ef 60 
complete instructions for.performing over sixty Mec 1 Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully Muktrated : eaegniht 


‘LETTER WRITING. | 
No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing loye-lettera, 


and when to use them, giving, specimen letters for y old, 
No. 12. HOW ‘10 WEIL LETTERS TO LADIHG= Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
aN 2 HOW TO. WRITE LUTTERS TO GENTLEMEN — 
oO. } , id we by : ‘| _— 
Containing full difections: for vote to : 


Saale. of iy She - to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample Je a for instruction. ? geal 
No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how: to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
you wish to write to. Every young man and every young 


body 
le | lady in the land should have this book. 


o. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 


‘taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
letters. 


also rules for punctue+‘on and composition, with specimen lett 


y ever popular German comed 


f and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. 


® ganizing an a 


i | 
aa THE STAGE. | 

_ No, 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
~BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. 
__ Ne, 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 


: | Just’ the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. / 


s 
No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
Aeay minstrel troupe. c 
No. 65: MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor.’ It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 
_ Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. . . 
No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—GContaining com- 
plete instructions how to’make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
' Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
| No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 


ma ian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 
| No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
- full instructions. for constructing a window garden either in town 


_ or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 


flowers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


| lished. 


No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 


on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 


fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
_ pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


- cooks 


No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 


_ everybody, boys, girls, men and women;;‘it will teach you how to 
' make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
_ brackets, cements,” Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching’ birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 


/ No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE-ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
acription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
ee with full instructions for making Hlectrie Toys, Batteries, 
- ete. 


By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Oontaining over fifty il- 


lustrations. 


taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 


; art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 


- large collection of ‘instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 


No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 


coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 
No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 


together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY,.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, ete., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money”than any Sg published. ‘ 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet. dominoes, etc. . Oe 

No. HOW .TO SOLVE. CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious Gatches 


and witt¥ gs. 

No. 52, i101 ‘LO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
bage, Cagino, Het y-Fiye, Rounce, rene eae tay ap alot 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and .many other popular games of cards, 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES. Containing over three hun- 


dred intéresting pugzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 


complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


| ETIQUETTE. 
No. 18. HOW TO DO ITs OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTER.—It 


isa great life secret, and one that evéry young man desires to know 
- all about. 


ere’s happiness in it. ; 

No. 33. HOW TO WHA VEl.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most approved methéds of ap- 
pearing to good advantage at parties, ‘balls, the theatre, church, and 
in the drawing-room. 


i DECLAMATION. 

No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
-—~Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
 @ialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 

with many standard readings. | 


‘Abney 


tgs 


No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing fous 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged: in the 
simple“and concise manner possible. ‘ 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the bes¢ 
sources for procuring information on the questions givén. 


SOCIETY. 1, ee 

No, 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various ,methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and,hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
without one. ' 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCH is the title of a new and handsome 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
ney to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 

ances. ‘ 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gem- 
‘erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, ,material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest°and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Hverybody wishes to know how to become: beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this booty 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of 
canary, Mi yet pas bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS ANE 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illua- 
trated.’ By Ira Drofraw. 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.=Including hints 
on. how to catch;moles, weasels, otter,‘ rats, squirreis and birds. 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 


eene, 
No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS.AND ANIMALS.—&A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 


and preserving birds, animals and insects. 


No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving come 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also ‘giving full 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


; MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.,8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and ime 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. Thig 
book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book fee 
manne ot kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups,.essences, etc. ete. 

No. 84. HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Containing full 


published. - 


information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibjlity and general come 
ee of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 
-Hilan: 


Also containing 


~ No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A wom 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in‘ the 
treatment of*ordinary diseases and ailments commen to every 
teeaile Abounding in useful and effective recipes for ‘general come 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Cone 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely iltustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVH.—By Old King Bra 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some ‘yaluab 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventureg 
and experiences of well-knowt When - 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 


ing useful information regarding the Camera and thow ‘to work its 
also hew to make Photographic Magic Lantern 


; Ag nn Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADEHT.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittan 
course of Study,” Examinations,” Duties, Staff of Officers, P 
Guard,. Police Regulations, Firé Department, and all a*boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, authog 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet,” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also ane the course ofdinstruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 

hould*know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
biled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become ® 
West Point Military Cadet.” 


PRICE 10 CENTS. EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, 


“WILD WEST WEEKLY": — = | 
A Magazine ConTaINnine Srorizs, SxercHes, Ero., or WESTERN LIFE SHG 


_Ustorzp Covers 32 Paces PRICE 5 Citi 13 


261 Young Wild West and the Deadwood Den; or, The Fight |266 Young Wild West After the Mexican Raiders; or, Arietta , 
for Half a Million. on a Hot Trail. 

262 Young Wild West as a Prairie Pilot; or, Arietta and the | 267 Young Wild West and the Navajo Chief: or, Fierce Times 
Broncho Queen. on the Plains, 

263 Young Wild West Laying Down the Law; or, The “Bad” 268 Young Wild West Chasing the Horse Thieves: or, “Aneea 
Men of Black Ball. and the Corral Mystery. 


264 Young Wild West’s Paying Placer; or, Arietta’s Lucky |269 Young Wild West and the Mine Girl; or, The Secret Band 
Shot. of Silver Shaft. 


265 Young Wild West’s Double Trap; or, Downing a Danger- | 2/0 Young Wild West Exposing the Express Robbers: oF, With | 
ous Gang. ; Arietta in Gold Dust City. . are 


“WIDE AWAKE —E WEEKLY” 


_ConTAINING Stories oF Boy FIREMEN, : ae 
COLORED COVERS. - 382 PaGEs. Prick 5 CENTS. 
80 Young Wide Awake in Danger; or, Baffled by a Fire-Bug. | g5 Young Wide Awake’s False Alarm; or, The Fire Captain's 
81 Young Wide Awake’s Daring Deed; or, The Last Chance Narrowest Escape. 


for Life. . 4 
86. Young Wide Awake’s Mysterious Fire; or, . Almost at 
$2 Young Wide Awake’s Factory Fire; or, Caught in a Death Beis Hone’ 


Trap. 
83 Young Wide Awake’s Rope Crew; or, The Belmont Fire | 8? Young Wide Awake Over a Volcano; or, The Trick of the 
Boys’ Pluck. Mad Provost. 


84 Young Wide Awake and the Maniac; or, After the Insur- } gg Young Wide Awake and the Frozen Hydrant; or Fire- 
ance Crooks. Fighting in a Blizzard. 


“FAME AND FORTUNE WEEKLY” — 


Stories oF Boys WHo Maxe Money , 
CotorEeD Covers 32 PaGEs PRICE 5 CENTS. 
106 Tips to Fortune; or, A Lucky Wall Street Deal, 111 Jack Merry’s Grit; or, ‘Making a Man of Himself. * 
107 Striking His Gait; or, The Perils of a Boy Engineer. 112 A Golden Shower; or, The Boy Banker of Wall Street. 
108 From Messenger to Millionaire; or, A Boy’s Luck in Wall] 113 Making a Record; or, The Luck of a Working Boy. 
Street. 114 A Fight for Money; or, From School to Wall Street. 
109 The Boy Gold Hunters; or After a Pirate’s Treasure. 115 Stranded Out West; or, The Boy Who fo a Silver 


110 Tricking the Traders; or, A Wall Street Boy’s Game of Mine. 
Chidied: 116 Ben Bassford’s Luck; or, Working on Wall Street Tips 
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For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Pane N. Y. ' 
IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


of our Weeklies and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the weeklies you want and we will send them to you by 
return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. . 
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FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. be '6 56 ATR, de acetanicg 8/6 a Nene 

Dear Str—Enclosed find......cents for which please send me: | k 
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THE LIBERTY BOYS OF ’76 
A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the American Revolution. 
By HARRY MOORE. 


These stories are based on actual facts and give a faithful account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of Amer- 
ican youths who were always ready and willing to imperil their lives for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of 
Independence. Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading matter, bound in a beautiful colored cover. 


wey ‘ The Liberty Boys’ Double Rescue; or, After the Tory Kidnappers. 
LATEST ISSUES: The Liberty Boys’ Silent March; or, The Retreat from Ticonder- 
293 The Liberty Boys and Moll Pitcher; or, The Brave Woman Gun- oga. ; : iy ‘ 
The Liberty Boys Fighting Ferguson; or, Leagued With Strange 
ner. 
294 The Liberty Boys’ Bold Dash; or, The Skirmish at Peekskill Bay. Allies. 
295 The Liberty Boys and Rochambeau; or, Fighting with French Allies. The Liberty Boys and the Seven Scouts; or, Driving Out the 
296 The Liberty Boys at Staten Island; or, Spying Upon the British. Skinners. : 
297 bs Liberty Boys With Putnam; or, Good Work in the Nutmeg |337 The Liberty Boys’ Winning Volley; or, Fighting Along the Mo- 
ate. hawk. 
The Liberty Boys’ Revenge: or, Punishing the Tories. Besa ; ; P «Orr eheiett! t 
The Liberty Boys et Dunderberg or, The Fall of the Highland Forts. paarcepang. ee Boys and the Hessian Giant; or, e Battle of Lake 
The Liberty Boys wi Vayne; or, Daring Dee a tony P t. ¥ Fria: ; ee sf Mere Ree 
The Liberty Boys as Cavalry Scouts; or, The Charge of \Vashington’s iy alte Boys’ Midnight Sortie; or, Within an Inch of Cap 
Brigade. f . 
The erty Boys on Island 6: or, The Patriot of the Delaware. The Liberty Boys on Long Island; or, Repulsing the Whale- 
The Liberty Boys’ Gallant Stand; or, Rounding up the kedcoats. boat Raiders. : 
The Liberty Boys Outflanked; or, The Battle of Fort Mifflin. The Liberty Boys’ Secret Enemy; or, Exposing the Gunpowder 
The Liberty Boys’ Hot Fight; or, Cutting Their Way to Freedom. Plot. Fx : : 
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